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the only wrapping paper that 
can make good for you from 
every standpoint must be strong 


and tough—yet light in weight. 
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You get some of those features _— —_ 
in all wrapping papers, you get - ee 


all of these features in 





RIO 
Kraft 


Wrapping Paper 





There are two 


You certainly want this latter 
class to buy of you, do you 


This aristocrat among wrapping 
papers is made in beth rolls and 
sheets, in many weights, and is 


classes of buyers—those who 


socked by the leading jobbers are careless enough or mean 





and paper dealers. 








The handsome new NIBROC 
portfolio of samples will be 
ready for distribution within a 
few weeks, 

















Placing your name 








upon the mailing list to receive 





a copy will place you under no 
obligation. 
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i Must be hard to tear, slow to 
wear, pliable, and attractive in 
color and finish. 














enough to be satisfied with in- 
ferior products, and those who 
wisely demand quality, know- 
ing it to be the cheapest in 
the end. 


not? Then place a display of 
BERMICO Sheathing Paper in 
your windows or in the doorway 
at the entrance to your store — 
it will help you surprisingly. 


Many retailers are finding BERMICO Sheathing Paper to be a profit- 


able and fast-turning item. 


Your jobber (or we) will be glad to tell you why 


BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 1852 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Woolworth Bldg. 







Do you use NIBROC KRAFT wrapping paper? 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
110 So. Dearborn St. 
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@ RINGEN STOVE Co. 
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The FRONT RONT RANK 
2 Steel Furnace @ 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 


Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 
and larger radiating surface. The [RONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a waiking adver- 


tisement for the FFRRONT\ANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRQNTRANE Goodbye! We're go 


write us today for liberal terms = ee 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMERICA LEADS the world in power of initiative, in 
accumulated wealth and in natural resources, which 
are potential wealth beyond estimate. 
War Is NowAs a people we have met many new 
Our Business. problems in a new way and successfully 
conquered them. Our resourcefulness 
is proverbial, our courage a national heritage which 
grows with each generation. We are entering the 
greatest war of all times. Cur entrance into hostili- 
ties is at a critical period of that war—at a time when 
a gigantic drive is going on. America is to be the 
deciding factor and to win the war. 

This war is of such colossal proportions that the 
expense entailed upon all governments is difficult to 
appreciate by the average citizen. It is clearly real- 
ized, however, by the banking interests, and, in a 
degree, by the commercial interests also. Time is a 
great factor, for every day added to the length of 
the war brings its added toll of terrible proportions in 
life and treasure. We have a big task to meet and 
we must meet it in a big way. 

The principles involved in this war are basic. The 
triumph of the Allies must take place before any form 
of investment in America can regain its former sta- 
bility or promise of continuing value. That victory 
must be won and the principle of the sacredness of 
contracts between nations, as well as individuals, af- 
firmed in a most unmistakable manner before Ameri- 
can commercial interests can return to their former 
condition of advancing prosperity. 

Facing calmly and without fear this serious situa- 
tion, it becomes the business of every business man to 
make, as his primary occupation, every hour of every 
day, the winning of this great world war. This is no 
time for planning campaigns along ordinary lines to 
win ordinary, or extra-ordinary, profits, to win a tem- 
porary or a permanent advantage over a trade rival. 
It is a time when every man with a stake in the coun- 
try should remember Andrew Carnegie’s advice: “Put 
all your eggs in one basket and then watch the basket.” 
Under stress of circumstances we have been forced 
to put all our eggs into one basket. All our prospects 
of future success in every line of activity, in every 
profession or occupation, are at stake in this war for 
the right to live and to labor under conditions fore- 
shadowed by our Declaration of Independence and 
safeguarded by our Constitution. 

It is a time for a truce in local or national commer- 
cial antagonisms, for a forgetting of old feuds, a dis- 
carding of all old antagonisms—a time for a truce 
throughout the length and breadth of this land in all 


economic or social warfare, for the hope of the world 
is between the fighting lines, and only a united, ag- 
gressive and patriotically inspired America can win 
quickly that victory which shall insure peace and pros- 
perity to coming generations. 








PATRIOT DOLLARS is the graphic term devised by the 
publicity bureau of the United States Treasury 
Department to portray the wealth which 

Patriot is being used by the people to help their 
Dollars. (:0vernment in the great conflict. While 
it is true that all the dollars in the world 
cannot buy victory, because victory is won not bought, 
nevertheless dollars are needed to work for victory by 


A dollar 


hoarded is a slacker; a dollar wasted is a traitor; a 


being converted into labor and materials. 


dollar saved is a patriot, doubly so when loaned to the 
Government. 

A hoarded dollar represents idle power; a wasted 
dollar represents wasted power; a dollar saved repre- 
sents power saved, labor saved, materials saved. 
loaned to your Government, it represents power, 
labor, and materials in action, on the firing line, over 
the top. And more—it represents reserve power, 
energy stored, purchasing power conserved for its 


owner. 








Tue National Trape-Mark Bill which is now 
pending in Congress deserves the hearty support of 
every American citizen and_ business 
A National man. As explained by Chauncey P. 
Trade-Mark. Carter of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, who had an important part in drafting 
it, the Bill is designed to protect American commodi- 
ties in the markets of the world. One reason why a 
national trade-mark would be of great benefit to our 
manufacturers is because there is so much legalized 
piracy of private tradqmarks in foreign markets. 
The average manufacturer in this country does not 
consider export business until he has begun to exhaust 
the possibilities of the home market. 

In the meantime it never occurs to him that he 
ought to protect his trade-mark in foreign countries. 
See what happens though: A New York exporter 
purchases some of his products and sends them to a 
certain country in South America. The buyer there 
finds that they will sell well and writes back to the 
New York exporter for an exclusive agency. Natur- 
ally, the exporter is not able to give him an exclusive 


agency nor is he anxious to put him in direct touch 
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with the manufacturer. What does the South 
\merican merchant do then? He finds that the manu- 
facturer’s trade-mark is not registered in his country, 
so he takes out a registration in his own name. Some 
years later the manufacturer decides to enter the 
export field; he inserts advertisements in export 
journals and soon secures an order from a reputable 
concern in that same South American country. The 
order is accepted and the goods shipped, but lo and 
behold! when they reach their destination they are 
confiscated and held upon complaint of the other 
merchant, who cites his trade-mark registration as 
proof of his ownership of the mark, also adducing 
evidence to show that he was the first user of the mark 
in his country. And he has the law on his side. 

If we had a national trade-mark, owned and pro- 
tected by our Government, this American manufac- 
turer could outwit the pirate merchant by merely 
substituting the national trade-mark for his private 
mark on all shipments to that country. The mark 
should be granted only to the manufacturers of goods 
that reflect credit on the industries of the country. 
This measure providing for a national trade-mark is 
only one of a number now being put in shape and 
considered by the Department of Commerce with a 
view to preparing the American manufacturer and 
exporter to hold his own in the struggle for world 
trade that is expected to foilow the making of peace. 

In this regard, it is well to note that it was stipu- 
lated in paragraph 111 of Section C of the resolutions 
adopted by the Economic Conference of the Allied 
Government, in Paris, June 14-17, 1916, that “the 
Allies undertake to convene a meeting of technical 
delegates to draw up measures for the assimilation, 
so far as may be possible, of their laws governing 
patents, indications of origin and trade-marks.” More- 
over, the Union Nationale Inter-Syndicate, an associa- 
tion of French manufacturers, has already adopted 
a French national trade-mark, which is now being 
used by eighty different associations. Besides, manu- 
facturers in Great Britain are supporting a movement 
for the establishment of an Empire Mark of Origin, 
such as “British Made.” Hence the Sims bill, now 
before Congress for the establishment of a national- 
trade-mark such as “Made in U. S. A.,” is in line with 
similar action by two of our leading Allies and is 
worthy of national approval and support. 





So CERTAIN ARE we of the ultimate triumph of the 
Allied Cause that already many of our leading 
financiers are discussing the problems 
which must be after the war. 
Chief among ‘these, of course, is the 
problem of the public debt. Admittedly, 
the best way to deal with the debt is in the manner 
least disturbance to the com- 
and particularly to the great 





Paying the solved 


War Costs 


which will cause the 
munity organization, 
processes of industry by which new wealth is being 
daily created and distributed. Whatever disorganizes 
and interrupts these productive processes may quickly 
cost more to any class than the possible savings of that 
class. It is a fundamental principle that whatever re- 
forms are desired, whatever alterations are wanted in 
the existing social organization, should be accomplished 
by methods which do not stop the machinery upon 
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which community life depends. Society is a going con- 
cern, it must earn its bread daily, and the organization 
must be repaired or improved while in motion. 

The argument for dealing with the debt in the man- 
ner which will cause the least disturbance to existing 
conditions supports the claim that the charges should 
fall mainly upon the property-owning classes, as the 
debt is probably for the most part in their hands. 
sut there is another consideration. It is not right or 
in the public interest that the financial burdens of the 
war should be thrown upon the thrifty, saving class to 
the practical exemption of a class numerically larger, 
composed of people who spend as they go. This would 
be having the State penalize and discourage the virtue 
which is at the very basis of social progress. 

Instead of doing this it would be better to reverse 
the policy and meet the debt charges in part at least 
by taxes directed at unnecessary expenditures, which 
cause wasteful diversion of labor from productive em- 
ployments. There is a large field in which such taxa- 
tion could operate, and the effect would be to save 
some portion of the capital thus dissipated, while the 
reimbursement of the people who had accumulated and 
loaned capital to the state would be a replenishment of 
the capital fund of the nation. 








SOCIALLY AND PERSONALLY, worry is needless and 
It pulls down the vitality of the individual 
and of the nation. It is encouraging, 
therefore, to find so high an authority as 
the National City Bank of New York 
taking an optimistic view of the future 
The very 


wasteful. 


No Need 
To Worry 


with regard to paying the costs of the war. 
plausible and logical suggestion is made that the prob- 
lem of dealing with the public debt after the war will 
be simplified by all the improvements that may be 
cffected in the methods of production. This is the 
easiest and most effective way of dealing with the debt. 
In forecasting the burdens of the future, people very 
naturally measure them against their ability to carry 
burdens in the past, but happily their abilities are 
always developing and never more rapidly than now. 
If we can conceive that owing to improvements in ma- 
chinery, gains in scientific knowledge, greater indi- 
vidual skill and better relations between employers and 
wage-earners, the average efficiency of every worker 
might be quickly doubled, it is easy to see that the 
indebtedness over which there is so much concern 
would be of very small importance. 

There would be so much business, everybody would 
have so much to do, and would be so much more pros- 
perous than ever before, that no attention would be 
paid to the increased taxation. To suggest doubling 
the industrial output may sound extravagant, but even 
in the past the tonnage of the railways of the United 
States has been doubling in a littlke more than ten 
vears. We have just begun to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of social progress that lie in highly organized. 
genuinely co-operative, industry, and what is now 


called quantity production. The essential thing is to get 
everybody interested in the possibilities of increased 
which 


production instead of in the paralyzing agitation 
Ilavs all emphasis upon the division of the product. 

If the commodities of trade which minister to the 
comfort and welfare of the people are produced in 
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greater quantities and more economically than ever 
before, there is not the slightest doubt that there will 
be a broad distribution of them. Everybody who pro- 
duces them will be striving to distribute them, and if 
the increase is in all kinds of products everybody will 
have something to give in exchange for the property 
or services of others; there will be more of everything 
for everybody, and taxation will be the least of any- 
body's worries. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





Too much analysis is fatal to the delicate structures 
of gladness. Take the rose apart, bruise and pound its 
petals in a mortar, subject its dainty tints to the harsh 
acids of the chemist, and you may be able to impart 
the information that the rose contains so many milli- 
grams of carbon, silicon, and other elements. But of 
what avail would such knowledge be to replace the 
full-blown rose in the garden or to flash its soothing 
colors to the tear-dimmed eyes of grief? What we 
need is more synthesis and less analysis—more putting 
together of the little things of joy so that we may 
have an integration of the units whose cleavage into 
separate and dissociated elements means the failure of 
life’s utmost purpose. 

* ok x 

When George Harms of Peoria, Illinois, president 
of the National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
was in Washington the other day in connection with 
the War Service Committee of his organization, he 
heard a good story which he related to me on his re- 
turn. It runs in this wise: 

One of Washington’s citizens recently saw Admiral 
Gleaves, the man who drove the submarines away 
from the Pershing flotilla, walking in civilian clothes. 
There is an order requiring officers to wear uniform 
at all times. The citizen went to Secretary Daniels. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he whispered breathlessly, “I just 
saw Admiral Gleaves in citizen’s clothes. Why is he 
in disguise ?” 


“Sh!” said the secretary. “It’s the Chinese situa- 
tion.”’ 

“Chinese situation ?” 

“Yes,” replied the secretary, in all 
“Admiral Gleaves’ last clean uniform did not come 


back from the laundry.” 
- * * 


seriousness. 


“Jimmie” Baskin has joined the Navy. Three of 


his brothers are already in the same service. He was 
formerly an associate editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
‘Nb HARDWARE Recorp. When he gets a chance at 
the Huns, there will be considerable mourning across 
the Rhine. 
i K 

My friend Adam Schepper of Bay City, Michigan, 
the new president of the Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, says that it is always advisable 
to use enough words to make one’s meaning clear be- 
yond any possibility of misinterpretation. He nar- 
rates the following veracious tale to point his moral: 

The teacher wanted some plums in order to give an 


object-lesson during school hours, and, calling one of 
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the small boys, she gave him ten cents and despatched 
him to the fruit stand down on the corner. 

“Before you buy the plums, Willie,” she cautioned, 
“you would better pinch one or two to make sure they 
are ripe.” 

Little Willie flitted away. 
smilingly put the bag on the teacher’s desk. 

“Oh, thank you, Willie,” said the teacher, taking up 
the bag. “Did you pinch one or two as I told you to 
do?” 

“Did 1?” was the gleeful response. 
whole bagful, and here’s your ten cents.” 

* * x 


Soon he came back and 


“T pinched the 


My friend George B. Carter, Secretary and General 
Manager of The Cope Pattern Works, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, came into the office Thursday of the present 
week. [lis geniality made a pleasant impression upon 
everyone in our editorial sanctum and left us all in 
a pleasant glow of good humor. 

2k 

A certain degree of self-esteem is needful to suc- 
cess in any enterprise. Too much of it, however, is 
not conducive to pleasant relations either socially or 
commercially. My friend Palmer Holmes of Lalance 
and Grosjean Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill- 
nois, supplies me with a laughable example of exces- 
sive self-valuation in the following tale: 

A number of literary men and also a number of 
others with literary aspirations had assembled at a 
dinner. Two minor poets became engaged in conver- 
sation. 

“T saw your spring poem in the Wonder Magazine,” 
said one, 

“Did you?” questioned the other, becoming ani- 
mated. 

“Yes, I heard rather a neat compliment passed on it 
by a young woman.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She wanted to know if | had written it.” 


+ 
In view of the repeated bombing of field hospitals 


the 


atrocities 


Ilun—to say nothing of other unspeakable 


by 
the subjoined verses by George b. lager, 


Jr., are most pertinent. Our own boys are also having 


experiences with the treacherous barbarians whose 


whining of “Kamerad” gets on the nerves of our 


lsritish friends: 
“Kamerad! Kamerad!” 
| ought to shot ‘im where ‘e stands 
\ whinin’ 'Un with lifted ‘ands 
For ’e called ME “Kamerad”! 
\iE, wot’s fought ’im clear an’ fair, 
Plaved the game, an’ played it square: 
"EE crucified my pal there! 
An’ ’e calls ME “Kamerad”'! 
You low-down, stinkin’ ‘ound o’ ‘ell 
I’ve seen the work I 
Don't call me “Kamerad”! 
YOU, wot shells a ‘elpless crew, 
Wot rapes an’ murders women, too 
A blasted blackguard through an’ through 
An’ you calls me “Kamerad”! 


you do sO Wwe 


You bloody, bleedin’, blinkin’ ’Un 

After what you've been an’ done, 
Don't call me “Kamerad”! 

I ain’t no bloomin’ ‘vpocrite, 

There ain’t no ‘ate in my kit 

But when you comes to this, | q! 
Don’t call ME “Kamerad”! 


34 f 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








NATIONAL STOVE REPAIR FOUNDRY 
IS RUNNING FULL BLAST. 


Reports from Miamisburg, Ohio, indicate that the 
foundry of the National Stove Repair Company in 
that city is now running full blast, the firm having 
received its tenth carload of patterns from the John 
B. Morris Foundry Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This completes the shipment of patterns acquired 
through the purchase of the stove and range repair 
department of the Cincinnati concern. The National 
Stove Repair Company was formerly located in Day- 
ton, Ohio. When a decision was reached to establish 
its own foundry, it was discovered that suitable build- 
ings for that purpose could not be had in Dayton. 
Consequently, the business was moved to Miamisburg 
where a foundry was obtained with a capacity for 
melting 15 to 20 tons a day. 

With the increased facilities thus made available, 
the National Stove Repair Company announces its 
readiness to fill promptly any orders for stove, range, 
boiler, and warm air heater repairs. New patterns are 
constantly being added to the already extensive assort- 
ment carried by this company. Besides, the company 
has a warehouse with 50,000 feet of floor space, so 
that it is able to take care of all patterns and casting 
stock. 
facturers and dealers. 


It invites correspondence from stove manu- 


“e- 


FURNISHES ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING 
CUTS TO STOVE DEALERS. 


In order to help its customers in their advertising, 
George M. Clark and Company, Division American 
Stove Company, Chicago, Illinois, offers to furnish 
free of charge attractive advertising cuts. The 
manufacturers also announce their willingness and 
readiness to furnish circulars printed in colors, said 
to be attractive, and of envelope size; signs for walls 
or windows; lantern slides, and window cards. Such 
an opportunity should not be overlooked by stove 
dealers who desire to build up a big business. Adver- 
tising is sure to bring beneficial results and with aid 
from the manufacturers who know the special features 
of their product a live stove dealer should, it is 
declared, make many sales and derive large profits 
therefrom. 

The accompanying illustration shows the housewife 
using the oven of the Clark Jewel Stove Number 54. 
This is a four burner oil stove with an oven, a high 
shelf, and a white splasher. It is declared by the 
manufacturers that these stoves give perfect service. 
The burners are said to be of a high grade of efficiency 
and to save time and oil. Some of the other features 
claimed for the stoves are the heavy glass tank with 
the carrying bail, the strong high shelf, the porcelain 


enameled hoods, the chimney raising device, the pleas- 
ing olive green enamel finish, the working qualities, 
and the fuel economy. The company’s catalog number 


105 is a very handsome and valuable book and since it 





C’ark Jewel O.| Stove, Number 54, Manufactured by George M. 
Clark and Company, Division American Stove 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


may be had upon request, the stove dealer is advised 

to send for one immediately. The request should be 

addressed to George M. Clark and Company, Division 

of American Stove Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sbiliieene 


TELLS HOW TO INTEREST THE PUBLIC. 


Merchants who cannot afford to hire a man with 
special training for advertisement writing sometimes 
say they have difficulty in writing advertisements that 
interest the public. 

Many merchants cannot write notices with literary 
finish and smart epigrams. Put there are a few basic 
principles by which any merchant can write an effec- 
tive advertisement. 

Sparkling English or imaginative sentences often do 
more harm in an advertisement than they do good. 
They amuse or interest the public in the writer, but 
they do not interest the people in the goods the writer 
is trying to sell. 

There are three ways in which a person can be in- 
duced to interest himself in an article of merchan- 
dise, assuming that it is some staple that he would 
like to possess. The first is to suggest to him that the 
article is offered at a low price. 
The third, that it is un- 


usually attractive in appearance or style. 


The second, that it 


has unusually good quality. 


If a merchant has a customer face to face and 


trying to persuade him to buy a certain article 
does not use flowery English nor does he try to be 
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He states the price, believing it to be low for 
Then he tells in a few simple words the 


funny. 
the value. 
reasons why the material is unusually good in quality, 
or why it is particularly smart and stylish. 

A good advertisement mentions all these three ele- 
ments. Price is of the very first importance. An ad- 
vertisement is not usually well written unless definite 
The next thing is to give a few 
The third 


figures are given. 
facts indicating the worth of the article. 
is to say something about its style. 

These principles are so simple that no merchant 
needs to worry because he can not hire an advertising 
expert. Talk to the newspaper audience as you would 
talk to the buyer in your store. Stick to the three 
fundamental motives of price, quality, appearance. 


oo 


TELLS HOW TO IMPROVE A BUSINESS. 





Salesmanship, store management, buying, extend- 
ing credit, window displays, store convenience, all so 
closely united to advertising and all these are so fre- 
quently reacted one on each other that when the ad- 
vertising string is pulled strongly all the rest follow. 
(ne man may find content in a little persenal service 
shop, desiring no increase in business beyond what 
he himself can care for. Another knowing he gives 
good service and feeling his use to his community, 
aspires to broaden his sphere and serve more men in 
a better way. Advertising broadens his field in the 
most rapid manner with the least personal outlay. 

The enormously increased output of a good piece 
of merchandise made possible by advertising is equally 
a factor in improving quality and lowering the cost. 
An efficient management demands honest publicity. 

-o- 
PROVES EFFICIENT IN THE CLEANING OF 
CASTINGS FOR STOVES. 


A test was recently made by a manufacturing con- 
cern which is of interest and importance to stove 
makers. This Company had observed, through its 
representatives in the various states of this country, 
that there were here and there some stove makers who 
had been driven almost to desperation by the trouble 
and loss of time incurred in the cleaning of castings 
The discouraging part about the situation to the stove 
makers was that their efforts and time were not pro- 
ductive of any noticeable results. The representatives 
of the Company which conducted the test, namely, 
the Fanner Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, reported this state of 
affairs to their employers. 
They were then advised to 
offer to mak- 
ers as were having trouble 


such stove 


in cleaning castings, a free 





trial of the Excelsior 


Excelsior Tumbling Star, Made! umbling Star, manufac- 
y Fanner Manufacturing ; 3 - y ‘ , 
Company, Cleveland, tured by the Company. 

nie. There were no conditions 


attached to this trial, according to the manufacturers. 
There was, they aver, no agreement that if the stove 
makers found this tumbling star to be satisfactory, 
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they had to place an order with the Company. How- 
ever, the manufacturers declare that despite the fact 
that no restrictions of this nature were imposed, the 
stove makers were so pleased with the results of the 
trial that every one of them of his own volition placed 
an order with the Company. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Excelsior 
Tumbling Star which was used in the test. It is said 
to clean castings without wasting any time and with 
great efhciency. lurthermore, the cost of doing the 
work with this device is declared to be very low. The 
manufacturers state that the tumbling star is made 
out of hard, white, malleable iron, and is made in 
many styles and sizes. Those who desire further in- 
formation about this tumbling star should write to 
Manufacturing Company, 


Department A, Fanner 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
“ee 


ADVERTISING IS AN INVESTMENT. 


The other day a merchant said he couldn't afford 
to advertise in his home newspaper. If the man’s 
view were not distorted, he would see that he couldn't 
Refusing to advertise is his 
most expensive extravagance. That 
will spend hours telling of the “unfair” competition 
of the mail order houses who are his most aggressive 


afford not to advertise. 


same merchant 


and dangerous competitors, yet the methods employed 
by the mail order houses which succeed are the very 
ones which the merchant refuses to use. The mail 
order house first of all is an advertiser. Advertising 
is the life of its business. Every magazine that enters 
the small town and rural home carries the ad of the 
mail order house. 


showing the illustrations of the actual articles. 


Expensive catalogs are printed 


Occasionally sheets are scattered broadcast over 


the country as a special “come-on” for the bargain 


hunter. Instead of doing these things in a smaller 
way through the columns of his local paper, the mer- 
chant who can’t afford to advertise sits down and 


his tough luck and wonders why he can't 
better 


“cusses” 
get the business. [le never thinks he has a 
opportunity to reach the people in his neighborhood 
than the mail order house has. It doesn’t cost him as 
much as it does the outsider. He can draw the people 
to his store and show them the actual article he is ad 
vertising, and, when they buy they can take their pur 
chase home with them instead of having to wait for 
several weeks for it. Advertising is an investment. 
It should be charged to selling cost. 


“+ 


MERCHANDIZING REQUIRES STUDY. 


In order to operate it suc 
The better you 


No store runs itself. 
cessfully, you must use your brains. 
Inside your 


use them the larger will be vour profits. 


skull are countless thinking cells—enough to supply all 
the commerce of the nation with intelligence if they 
could be used to their full capacity. Worse than any 
physical laziness and more of a hindrance to progress 
\lany people are too lazy to think 
The dealer or clerk 


acquires the habit of mental diligence, of exercising 


is mental laziness. 


accurately and persistently. who 


his thinking cells, is certain to succeed. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








Hill and Company, Incorporated, Harrisburg, Ore- 
gon, have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 to deal in hardware, automobile accessories, 
etc. 

The West Point Hardware and Lumber Company, 
West Point, lowa, has been incorporated for $40,000. 
The incorporators are J. A. Harmeyer, president, and 


Anna M. Dingman, secretary. 
— —__——_—_—_—-~@> 


APPEALS TO EMPLOYERS TO AID IN THE 
TRAINING AND PLACING OF THE 
CRIPPLED SOLDIER. 





The American Red Cross is inaugurating a campaign 
to promote general intelligence regarding the true 
needs of the crippled soldier. The duty of the em- 
ployer in this connection is outlined in an article by 
Douglas C. MeMurtie, Director Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York City, 
which AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD 
is glad to print at the request of the American Red 
Cross. Our readers are asked to read it very atten- 
tively and to bring it to the notice of their friends and 
neighbors so that the appeal may receive as wide a 
circulation as possible. The article is as follows: 

We must count on the return from the front of 
thousands of crippled soldiers. We must plan to give 
them on their return the best possible chance for the 
future. 

Dependence cannot be placed on monetary compen- 
sation in the form of a pension, for in the past the 
pension system has proved a distinct failure in so far 
as constructive ends are involved. The pension has 
never been enough to support in decency the average 
disabled soldier, but it has been just large enough to 
act as an incentive to idleness and semi-dependence 
on relatives or friends. 

The only compensation of real value for physical 
disability is rehabilitation for self-support. Make 
a man again capable of earning his own living and the 
chief burden of his handicap drops away. Occupation 
is, further, the only means for making him happy and 
contented. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities the European 
countries began the establishment of vocational train- 
ing schools for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. 
They had both the humanitarian aim of restoring 
crippled men to the greatest possible degree and the 
economic aim of sparing the community the burden of 
unproductivity on the part of thousands of its best 
citizens. The movement had its inception with Mayor 


Edouard Herriot of the city of Lyons, France, who 
found it difficult to reconcile the desperate need of 
labor in the factories and munition works while men 
who had lost an arm or a leg but were otherwise 
strong and well were idling their time in the public 
squares. He therefore induced the municipal council 
to open an industrial school for war cripples which has 
proved the example and inspiration for hundreds of 
similar schools since founded throughout France, Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Canada. 

The disability of some crippled soldiers is no bar to 
returning to their former trade, but the injuries of 
many disqualify them from pursuing again their past 
occupation. The schools of training prepare these men 
for some work in which their physical handicap will 
not materially interfere with their production. 

The education of the adult is made up largely of his 
working experience. The groundwork of training in 
his past occupation must under no circumstances be 
abandoned. The new trade must be related to the for- 
mer one or be, perhaps, an extension or specialization 
of it. For example, a man who had done manual work 
in the building trades may by instruction in architec- 
tural drafting and the interpretation of plans be fitted 
for a foreman’s job, in which the lack of an arm would 
not prove of serious handicap. A trainman who had 
lost a leg might wisely be prepared as a telegrapher, 
so that he could go back to railroad work, with the 
practice of which he is already familiar. 

Whatever training is given must be thorough, for an 
adult cannot be sent out to employment on the same 
basis as a boy apprentice. He must be adequatel) 
prepared for the work he is to undertake. 

The one-armed soldier is equipped with working 
appliances which have supplanted the old familiar 
artificial limb. The new appliances are designed with 
a practical aim only in view; they vary according to 
the trade in which the individual is to engage. [or 
example, the appliance for a machinist would be quite 
different from that with which a wood turner would be 
provided. Some appliances have attached to the stump 
a chuck in which various tools or hooks can inter- 
changeably be held. The wearer uses these devices 
only while at work; for evenings and holidays he 1s 
provided with a “dress arm” which is made in imita- 
tion of the lost natural member. 

An important factor in the success of re-educational 
work is an early start, so that the disabled man shall 
have no chance to go out unemployed into the com- 
munity. In even a short period of exposure to the 
sentimental sympathy of family and friends, his “will 
to work” is so broken down that it becomes difficult 
again to restore him to a stand of independence and 
ambition. For this reason, therefore, the plan for his 
future is made at as early a date as his physical con- 
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dition admits, and training is actually under way 
before the patient is out of the hospital. 

In the readjustment of the crippled soldier to 
civilian life, his placement in employment is a matter 
of the greatest moment. In this field the employer has 
a very definite responsibility. 

But the employer's duty is not entirely obvious. It 
is, on the contrary, almost diametrically opposite to 
what one might superficially infer it to be. The duty 
is not to “take care of” from patriotic motives, a given 
number of disabled men, finding for them any odd jobs 
which are available, and putting the ex-soldiers in 
them without much regard to whether they can earn 
the wages paid or not. 

Yet this method is all too common. 
mittee of employers will deliberate about as follows: 


A local com- 


“Here are a dozen crippled soldiers for whom we must 
find jobs. Jones, you have a large factory ; you should 
he able to take care of six of them. Brown, can you 
not find places for four of them in your warehouse? 
And Smith, you ought to place at least a couple in 
your store.” 

Such a procedure cannot have other than pernicious 
results. In the first vears of war the spirit of patriot- 
ism runs high, but experience has shown that men 
placed on this basis alone find themselves out of a job 
after the war has been over several years, or in fact, 
after it has been in progress for a considerable period 
of time. 

A second weakness in this method is that a man 
who is patronized by giving him a charity job, comes 
to expect as a right such semi-gratuitous support. Such 
a situation breaks down rather than builds up char- 
acter, and makes the man _ progressively a weaker 
rather than a stronger member of the community. We 
must not do our returned men such an injury. 

The third dithculty is that such a system does not 
take into account the man’s future. Casual placement 
means employment either in a make-shift job as watch- 
man or elevator operator such as we should certainly 
not offer our disabled men except as a last resort—or 
in a job beyond the man, one in which, on the cold- 
blooded considerations of product and wages, he can- 
not hold his own. Jobs of the first type have for the 
worker a future of monotony and discouragement. 
Jobs of the second type are frequently disastrous, for 
in them a man, instead of becoming steadily more com- 
petent and building up confidence in himself, stands 
still as regards improvement and loses confidence every 
day. When he is dropped or goes to some other 
employment, the job will have had for him no perma 
nent benefit. 

Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all be seriously 
misplaced, while the same twelve placed with thought 
and wisdom and differently assigned to the same 
twelve jobs may be ideally located. If normal workers 
require expert and careful placement, crippled candi 
dates for employment require it even more. 

The positive aspect of the employer's duty is to find 
for the disabled man a constructive job which he can 
hold on the basis of competency alone. In such a job 
he can be self-respecting, be happy, and look forward 
toa future. This is the definite patriotic duty. It is 
not so easy of execution as telling a superintendent to 
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take care of four men, but there is infinitely more 
satisfaction to the employer in the results, and infinitely 
greater advantage to the employee. And it is entirely 
practical, even in dealing with seriously disabled men. 

A cripple is only debarred by his disability from 
performing certain operations. In the operations 
which he can perform, the disabled man will be just as 
efficient as his non-handicapped colleague, or more so. 
In the multiplicity of modern industrial processes it is 
entirely possible to find jobs not requiring the opera- 
tions from which any given type of cripples are 
debarred. For such jobs as they can fill the cripple 
should be given preference. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding important 
jobs in the industrial world. But they are men of 
exceptional character and initiative and have, in gen- 
eral, made their way in spite of employers rather than 
because of them. Too many employers are ready to 
give the cripple alms, but not willing to expend the 
thought necessary to place him in a suitable job. This 
attitude has helped to make many cripples dependent. 
With our new responsibilities to the men disabled in 
fighting for us, the point of view must certainly be 
changed. What some cripples have done, other 
cripples can do—if only given an even chance. 

The industrial cripple should be considered as well 
as the military cripple, for in these days of national 
demand for the greatest possible output there should 
not be left idle any men who can be made into pro 
ductive workers. 

With thoughtful placement effort, many men can be 
employed directly on the basis of their past experience. 
With the disabled soldiers who profit by the training 
facilities the government will provide, the task should 
be even easier. 

This, then, constitutes the charge of patriotic duty 
upon the employer: 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction to determine 
what ones might be satisfactorily held by cripples. To 
give the cripples preference for these jobs. To con- 
sider thoughtfully the applications of disabled men for 
employment, bearing in mind the importance of utiliz- 
ing to as great an extent as possible labor which would 
otherwise be unproductive. To do the returned soldier 
the honor of offering him real employment, rather than 
proffering him the ignominy of a charity job. 

If the employer will do this, it will be a great factor 
in making the complete elimination of the dependent 
cripple a real and inspiring possibility. 

-*- 


EVERY MAN SHOULD RESPECT HIMSELF, 
HIS BUSINESS, AND HIS COUNTRY. 


The business man who has respect for himself, has 
also respect for his occupation and, above all, for his 
country. If he is not sane enough to realize that he 
must be loyal to his country and to the business in 


which he engages, he does not belong in the business 


world. He is unfit and unworthy of dealing with 
others. He is an outcast, and, as such, should not be 


allowed to mingle in respectable society. There is no 
excuse for the business man who does not cherish 
a feeling of respect and love for his country. There is 
likewise no hope for him if he does not hold his busi 


ness and himself in high esteem. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF ALUMINUM WARE 
ATTRACTS HOUSEWIFE AND RESULTS 
IN MANY SALES. 

No window display can »e a success unless a con 
siderable amount of thought and care is given to the 
arrangement of the articles on exhibition. If the ar- 
rangement is not attractive, the buyer will not be per- 
suaded to look very closely at the commodities and 
the purpose of the display, namely, to produce sales, 
will not be realized. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
arrangement of the articles is a very important factor 
in a window display. However, while this feature of 
an exhibit is a very essential one, at the same time it 
should be understood that even if the arrangement 
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Canada. Mr. Byford is the arranger of many other 
sales-bringing displays. Because of its high standard of 
excellence this display was awarded Honorable Men 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. The display is best 
described in the letter which the arranger submitted 
together with the photograph. The suggestions con- 
tained therein may be of value to other hardware deal- 
ers in arranging their exhibits. For this reason we 
append the letter herewith: 

“Nothing today catches the eye of the housewiie 
hetter than an attractive display of aluminum uten- 
sils, and the display that accompanies this article trul) 
did catch her eye, as is evident from the fact that it 


resulted in some splendid sales. 











" RY AS SALSA 


Aluminum Window Display, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


is forceful enough to catch the eye at once, it cannot 
retain the interest of the observer and convert him into 
becoming a customer. It cannot induce him to buy— 
if the articles on sale do not appeal to him. He may 
admire the looks of the window. He may even linger 
a while to wonder and marvel at the careful and skill- 
ful planning and designing, but that is not the effect 
that the dealer seeks to produce through the medium 
of the window display. He wants to sell his goods. 
If the exhibit does not help him do this it is a failure, 
no matter how beautiful or artistic or pleasing to the 
eye it may be. We do not attempt to discredit the 
importance of an attractive arrangement in a window 
display. In order to be successful, an exhibit must 
strike a happy medium between the attractiveness of 
the arrangement and the drawing power of the articles 
themselves. 

This is what produced favorable results in the 
window display of aluminum ware, shown herewith. 
This exhibit was arranged by Charles Byford, for 


The Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, 


Arranged by Charles Byford, for the Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


“The background of cream and gold with imitation 
marble covered pillars made a fine setting for the 
bright aluminum ware displayed on red cloth. The 
name of the particular brand of aluminum ware on 
sale, along the front of the window, was cut out of 
cardboard, and covered with aluminum paint. The 
valance at the top was in cream and gold. 

“Each article was displayed in such a manner that 
it could be easily viewed by the prospective cus- 
tomer. The attaching of prices to each article, coupled 
with this arrangement, made buying a certainty. 

“Pedestals with glass sheives were used for raising 
the display at the back. Tiers of pudding pans, pre- 
serving kettles, saucepans, etc., were likewise used. 


A good demand resulted from displaying two spe 
cials in the trim—one a quart stewpan, and the other 


a 3 quart covered saucepan. 
“As may be seen from the photograph, good use 


was made of the advertising material supplied by the 
manufacturers. The sign in the center of the back- 
ground I thought fitted in very well with this display 
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—'The recollection of Quality remains long after the 
rice is forgotten.’ 

“The use of chrysanthemums and palms gave the 
display a pleasing effect. 

“This window exhibit proved very successful. It 
netted us most satisfactory results.” 
+. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY IS CLAIMED FOR 
LUFKIN STEEL TAPES. 





Land surveyors and men engaged in similar work 
require measuring tapes which can be relied upon to 
give precise figures for their calculations. When steel 
tapes are used, the matter of tension and temperature 
must be taken into consideration in arriving at cor 
rect totals. Therefore, it is highly important that 
dealers who sell supplies to this class of trade carry 
in stock a trustworthy line of goods. Hence the 
claims of scientific accuracy which are made for its 
products by the Lufkin Rule Company of Saginaw, 
Michigan, are deserving of closest investigation. 

The Lufkin Rule Company affirms that its steel 
tapes—one of which is shown herewith—are so care- 
fully graduated by Standards supplied to the Com 
pany by the United States Government that they can 


be used for testing the 





accuracy of other tapes. 
Lufkin steel tapes are declared 
to be made under a tension of 
10 pounds for tapes up to 100 
feet in length and 20 pounds if 
They are stated to be 


full 


longer. 


accurate when supported 


“Challenge” Steel 
Measuring Tape, Made 
by the Lufkin Rule 
Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


length at this tension. 

Bearing in mind the contrac- 
tion and expansion of steel un- 
der variations of temperature, it is easy to understand 
why steel tapes should be made with reference to the 
normal temperature at which they are commonly 
used. Hence, the Lufkin steel tapes of the type which 
is graduated in customary English units of feet and 
inches are manufactured to be employed at the stand- 
ard temperature of 62 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In cases where the customer desires additional as- 
surance of accuracy, the Lufkin Rule Company offers 
to furnish a certificate of comparison of the National 
Bureau of Standards the graduations of which are 
marked directly on the steel and the zero of the grad- 
uations is represented by a line marked on the tape 
The fees of the National Bureau of Standards must 
be added to the transportation charges to and from 
Washington, D. C., for obtaining this certificate. Be 
ing quite moderate, these fees are willingly paid by 
the purchaser. The National Standards’ 
certificate states the temperature at which the com- 


Bureau of 


parison was made, the method of support, the tension 
in making the comparison, and the length corrected 
for the standard temperature The number of each 
certificate is also etched on the tape. 

‘ The alert dealer will feature this exceptional serv 
ice in his selling arguments and use it to much advan- 
tage in his advertising. Scientific accuracy is a strong 
talking point nowadays in view of the constant spread 
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of efficiency systems and of the fact that the general 
public is becoming better acquainted with the require 
ments of quality in merchandise. An interesting cata- 
log and price list of its products can be had by ad- 
dressing the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. 

+o 


ADVISES HARDWARE DEALERS TO HAVE 
NAMES PUT ON MAILING LIST FOR 
PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES. 


Announcement is made by the brown Company, 
that. their handsome new Nibroc 
distribution 


Portland, Maine, 
Portfolio of samples will be 
Hardware dealers are, therefore, 


ready for 
within a few weeks. 
advised to have their names put on the company’s 
mailing list so that they will not be left out when the 
valuable portfolios are being sent out. The company 
has one branch office in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City, another at South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. The manufacturers declare 
that their Nibroc Kraft Wrapping paper possesses all 
the features required to give thorough satisfaction. 
yet light in 


and 110 


They state that it is strong and tough 
weight, hard to tear, slow to wear, pliable, and attrac 
tive in color and finish. For this reason this wrapping 
paper is said to be an artistocrat among wrapping 
papers. It is made in both rolls and sheets, in many 
weights, and, according to the company, is stocked 
by the leading jobbers and paper dealers. 

\nother product made by the Brown Company 
which the manufacturers declare to be a source of 


hardware dealers is the Bermico 


It is claimed by the company that 


profit for retail 
Sheathing Paper. 
placing a display of this paper in the window or in 
the doorway at the entrance to the store will help the 
dealer surprisingly in getting the class of trade which 
demands quality, knowing it to be the cheapest in the 
end. It would, therefore, be advisable for hardware 
dealers to obtain particulars regarding this sheathing 
paper. had without any trouble or 
obligation by writing to the Brown Company, Port 
This will also place the dealer on the 


These may be 
land, Maine. 
company’s mailing list so that he may receive a copy 
of the Nibroc portfolio of samples when it 1s 


ready. 


new 


_- eae 


SMALL AND FREQUENT SALES BRING 
GOOD PROFIT TO STORE. 


The fact that millions of dollars in profits have been 
made by the 5 and 10-cent stores proves that it is wise 
not to neglect the small customer. It is well to bear 
in mind that the little customer may not order as much 
as the big one, but he comes oftener \ profit of five 
cents made forty times a day is bigger than a profit of 


fifty cents made twice a day. This is elementary arith 


metic. Strange to say, however, its meaning does not 
always penetrate the minds of retailers. It is human 


nature to be dazzled by big purchases and to show more 


courtesy and greater warmth of welcome to the patron 
who occasionally comes in with a larg order than to 
whose 


the modest buyer who comes frequently and 


a larger sum in the course of the 


purchases average 


vear. 
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HELPS FARMERS IN STOCK RAISING. 


The demand for increased production of food prod- 
ucts which the war places upon our country means 
that the farmers have a big job on their hands. One 
reply which the farmers make to the demand for more 
food is that they will do a great deal of stock raising 
They declare that they are willing to re- 
This information is of impor- 
There are many articles 


this year. 
double their efforts. 
tance to hardware dealers. 
and implements necessary for this kind of work which 
the hardware man may profitably handle. One of the 
most important of these is a good stock 
The farmers will pay a good deal of attention (more 
than they usually do) to the feeding and watering of 
Consequent- 


waterer. 


calves, sheep, and poultry. 

ly a 
stock 
will be 


their hogs, 
dependable 
waterer 
much in 
demand. 

The Dewey 
Double Stock 
Waterer, illus- 
trated herewith, 
is claimed to be 
of the most 
reliable and well 
iMinois. known stock wa- 
It is made by the Rock Island 
The 


one 





Made by 
the Rock tsland Manufacturing Com- 


Dewey Double Stock Waterer, 

pany, Rock Island, 
terers on the market. 
Manufacturing Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 
manufacturers declare that their product was the first 
successful automatic stock the market. 
They state that over a million of these articles have 
valve 


waterer on 


The illustration shows the Dewey 
and float chamber. The 
in the water, and is governed by 
the 
or allow mud to collect un- 


been sold, 
valve is on the inside of the 
tank or barrel, 
float which, 
cannot rust, leak, 
der it. It is said that this stock waterer never gets 
out of 
tached to the tank or barrel. 
above the other, are said to brace the fountain. De- 


brass according to manufacturers, 


freeze, 
order, never needs repairs and is easily at- 
The two nipples, one 
tails including price lists and catalogs will be sent by 
the company to all hardware dealers who apply for 
them. 


—*+— 


PERSISTENCE IN ADVERTISING PAYS. 

The man who is starting in on an advertising cam- 
paign frequently fails to appreciate the necessity of 
persistence. He is more apt to pay for a big splurge 
for a few numbers and then quit for a time. The 
general trend of advertising opinion is that a smaller 
space used regularly pays better. 

The results of advertising come in one of two ways. 
A buyer may have in mind some particular purchase 
that it is desired to make at that time. The 
paper is searched to see what merchants are advertis- 
ing in that line. The most attractive offerings are 
in the memory. The those 

While this is the kind of thing that happens 
every day, it is not the whole result or effect of ad- 
vertising by any means. 

The other result is the creation of a general impres- 


news- 


noted customer visits 


stores. 
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sion that a certain merchant is enterprising and 

using much effort and intelligence to give good values. 
That kind of advertising is cumulative, the outcome of 
driving a certain idea into the public mind day after 
day. A woman may read advertisements for many 
weeks, and not buy anything in a certain line, simply 
because she is already supplied with those goods. 

that she must make a pur- 
Her mind reverts to the notices of that kind 


All at once she concludes 
chase. 
of goods she has been seeing in her newspaper. The 
man whose advertising she has seen week after week 
or day after day is the one that has made the impres 
sion on her mind. 

Slight impressions govern trade. It is next to im- 
possible for a man who does not advertise to convey 
the idea that he is an enterprising dealer. His towns 
people will not push his business for him if he is too 
slow to push it for himself. The 
values is to tell the public 


only way to con- 
vince people that you have 
what you have and let them judge. 
talk to hundreds of people while 


The newspaper 
will you are ex 
plaining things to one. 


HELPS SAVE WHEAT FOR FIGHTERS. 


The United States Food Administration is making 
extraordinary efforts to teach the people of our land 
sub- 


how to make savory dishes from rice and other 


stitutes for wheat. As the proportions of our army 
and navy widen to meet the pressing necessities of the 
great [European conflict, it becomes daily more im- 
perative to save the wheat for the fighting men and to 
use in its stead such other nourishing cereals as will 
conserve the health and strength of our people. The 
hardware dealer is in a position to be of immense 
Government in this regard. He 
Indeed it 


service to the can 


promote his own interests while doing so. 
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prosecution of the 
war that every 
business 


essential to the 


ty ae 
yond ee 
oy, u ie, 

j H a 


necessary 
show _ increased 


profits, to the end 


that 
Seamless Milk or Rice Boiler, made bymay be 


Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. the 


more funds 
available 
for various 
(;sovernment loans. 

An excellent method for the consummation of this 
purpose is to make window displays of cooking uten- 
useful for the preparation of war-conservation 
foods. The seamless milk or rice illustrated 
herewith, made by Lalance and Grosjean Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York City, is declared to be very 
economical and serviceable. It has the advantage that 
the single cover fits both of the combined vessels. It 
is declared to be made of the very best grade of agate 
nickel-teel, and is asserted to be free from all im- 


sils 


boiler, 


purities of material as well as defects of composition. 
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Rice cooked in this double boiler retains all its nour- 
ishment and is, according to the manufacturers, savory 
and palatable. Hardware dealers can obtain complete 
details of the agate nickel-steel ware made by Lalance 
and Grosjean Manufacturing Company of New York 
City and of this milk or rice boiler in particular, by 
addressing a request to the Company. 
-o- 


SPECIAL CLAY CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL IS 
USED IN HELLER FILES. 


No amount of clever craftsmanship or highly or- 
ganized productive methods can supply the lack of 
quality in a commodity. With all due allow- 
ance for such valuable and 
tures as skillful werkmanship and efficient 
system, the essence of an article is of prime 


necessary fea- 


importance. Fanciful labels, decorative con- 
tainers, and other eye-pleasing ornamentation 
will not supply deficiency of quality if it be 
lacking. Quality its a word taken from the 
Latin and it sifinifies the whichness of a thing, 
independently of any furbishing or adventi- 
tious adornments. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to simulate the appearance of quality 
by imitating a standard commodity. But such 
counterfeiting is soon detected when the rig- 
orous tests of service are applied. 

The foregoing considerations are suggested 
with reference to the claims put forward by 
Heller Brothers Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, in behalf of the files bearing the firm’s 
imprint. These claims are based upon the use 
of a special refined clay crucible tool steel in 
the manufacture of the Heller files. The 
Company produces its own tool steel and is, 





therefore, able at all times to control its char- 
acter and uniformity of texture. 
Moreover, the machines employed in the 


Double Making of the Heller files and 1asps are of 
Cut ateatel « “+3 invented } » 7 
Bastard Patented construction invented in the shops of 
ce, the Heller brothers Company and particularly 
Made 2 , 

er adapted to the manufacture of the high grade 
Brothers products for which they are designed. The 
Company, : ‘ - is 
Newark, business was established 82 years ago. ‘The 
ew . . x . . . 
Jersey. fact that it has survived all the vicissitudes 


of changing years of production and revolutions in 
factory methods is evidence of stability and quality. 
Hardware dealers, therefore, have certainly good rea- 
sons for writing to obtain the catalog and price lists 
of so noteworthy a firm as Heller Brother Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

DESCRIBES METHODS USED BY MAIL 

ORDER HOUSE TO WIN. 


The small town merchant who fails to advertise, 
lets down his guard to the attack of the mail order 
house. According to the representative of one of 
these concerns, who addressed a recent convention of 
newspapermen in Chicago, the plan is very simple. 
The “new business” department of the mail order 
establishment searches the country for a community. 


the merchants of which believe it is a waste of money 
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to patronize the newspapers. Relieved of local ad- 
vertising competition, the mail order men flood the 
residents of that section with literature, describing 
the products in which they deal, which the people 
need, require and use, but which the local merchants 
lack the enterprise to make known to them. The re- 
sult is well known. 

If the merchants of a particular community, on the 
other hand, happen to be of the kind that advertise 
only stable lines, the experts of the mail order house 
are quick to note it. They see that the people are 
given the very information Mr. Local Merchant has 
failed to supply them with, and which, experience 
teaches, is just that which Mr. Average Citizen wants. 

It is easy to spot a town in which the mail order 
houses do a land office business. All that is neces- 
sary to locate the kind of a place is to look over the 
newspapers. If the advertising columns are poorly 
patronized, you may know that the long distance mer- 
chants are supplying by mail the information that the 
short-sighted local tradesman fails to give the resi- 
dents through the medium of the press. Money in- 
vested in advertising space in the local publications 
keeps the business and the money home. 


“ee 


HATFIELD SAFETY RAZOR SHARPENING 
MACHINE IS SAID TO BE BOTH 
DURABLE AND PROFITABLE. 


Nowadays there is not much room for argument 
concerning the money-making advantages of the razor 
sharpening business as an adjunct to the up-to-the- 
minute hardware store. The chief question about 
which there is any debate is the kind of sharpening 
Admittedly, such a machine must 


A ma 


chine whose parts wear out quickly, thus necessitat- 


machine to install. 
possess economy of operation and durability. 


ing frequent expenditures for replacement, cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be described as durable 
Qn the other hand, a sharpening ma- 
chine which is strongly and 


or profitable. 


lastingly built may rightly 
be classified as possessing 
these desirable qualities, 
provided that it also does 
good work, 

The Hatfield Safety Ra- 
zor Glade Sharpening Ma 
chine, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is de 
clared to be thoroughly re- 
liable by its makers, the 
Hyfield Manufacturing 
Company of New York 
City. Numerous testimoni 


als from satisfied users are 





Hatfield Safety Razor Blade 
Sharpening Machine, Made by 
the Hyfield Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 


adduced by the Company 


in support of the This 
well constructed that it is said that grooves cannot be 
The Company explains that the 


declaration. machine is so 


worn in the rollers. 
perfect oscillating movement back and forth of the 
rapidly turning rollers has been adjusted so exactly, 
that the blades touch the top and the bottom rollers 


in a different place each time up and each time down 
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so as to give perfectly even wear on the rollers. 
Hardware dealers who are thinking of adding razor 
sharpening to their business will benefit from the de- 
scriptive catalog of the Hyfield Manufacturing Com- 


pany which will be sent them on request. 
iieenicineecieaa 


ADJUSTABLE TENSION IS FEATURE OF 
YANKEE AUTOMATIC DRILL. 


The first automatic drills which were placed on the 
the disadvantage of not being equally 
This 


disadvantage arose from the fact that the 


market had 
serviceable for hard and soft woods. 


spring under a fixed tension would not 
work against the varying degrees of resist- 
ance offered by woods differing in density 
and toughness. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to equip them with a spring of aver- 
age strength whose tension could be ad- 
justed to meet the requirements of both 





hard and soft woods. 

A satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
is said to have been achieved by North 
Brothers Manufacturing Company of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, in its “Yankee” 
Automatic Drill Number 44, shown in the 
The cap on top 


PHILADA.PA.U.S A 


accompanying illustration. 
of the drill has a screw attached to it, by 
revolving which the spring is made longer 
or shorter and, as a _ result, weaker or 
stronger. Any desired of the 
spring may be obtained by means of a small 
bolt engaging in the cap and operated by 
the small knob on the side of the handle. 
According to the description of the man- 
ufacturers, the drill point is revolved by 
pushing down on the handle against a 
spring which is located inside the tool and 
which forces the handle up and ready to be 
pushed down again. As a push 
causes several revolutions of the drill point 
pushed down 





tension 





single 


and as the handle can_ be 
about two hundred 
drilling of a hole is quickly performed. 
The Number 44 “Yankee” Automatic 
Drill has a magazine in the handle which holds the 
drill points. When this magazine is opened all the 
drill points are in plain sight, enabling the user quickly 
to select the proper size for the work in hand. The 
magazine is divided into partitions, thus separating 





times a minute, the 


“Yankee” 
Automatic 
Drill 
Number 44, 


the various sizes and making it easy to keep them 

in order. Full information concerning the “Yankee” 

Automatic Drills and other special products of the 

North Brothers Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 

phia, Pennsylvania, may be obtained on request. 

KANSAS GOVERNOR EXPLAINS FAILURE 
OF SMALL MERCHANTS. 





In an address to a meeting of lumbermen, Governor 
Hodges of Kansas takes up the question of the inroads 
of mail order houses upon the business of retail mer- 


chants. He declares that the reason why mail order 


houses flourish is that business men generally do not 
“If every retailer would set aside a por- 


advertise. 
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tion of his revenue for advertising, and advertise ex- 
tensively, he would compete with mail order houses. 
You must patronize your local paper. Advertise your 
wares; give an honest description of the article you 
want to sell, get it before the people and give them 
the right price. 

“They say that these men who send their catalogs 
out over the country have a wonderful advantage over 
the one, two, or three men in business, but their over 
head expenses are far greater than yours and _ the 
difference between the overhead expenses will enable 
you to meet their prices on the same grade of goods. 
Advertise well; the business comes to them through 
this advertising. The that our farmer 
friends in their business are a good deal like busi- 
they are selfish; they do 


trouble is 


ness men in their business 
It should be your purpose to carry 


And 


not investigate. 
on this investigation, this school of education. 
I say to you, begin that right close around here.” 


ee 


MAKES HOME CANNING AN EASY TASK. 





Of course, it is probable that there are a few people 
in this world who will say that they do not care for 
the delicious desserts, jellies, and pies which the house- 
wife makes with the use of her home canned fruits. 
However, they are so far in the minority that their 
of the 
It seems, therefore, 


opinions are about as important as_ those 
pacifists are at the present time. 
strange that although practically everyone has a fancy 
for home-preserved goods in some form or other, 
they are not many who stop to consider what a dif- 
ficult and laborious task home canning often is to the 


Many times s!.c burns herself in taking 


housewife. 


the jars out of 
the hot 
Other incon- 


water. 





vencies fre 


quently — occur. 
Why should not 
those who get 
the benefit from 


the labors of the 





housewife do 





something to 





Pearce Cold Pack Canning Rack, Made B 
Union Steel Products Company, 
Albion, Michigan. 


Ymake her work 
for her? 


Why should they hamper her by failing to get her 


easier 


Perhaps 
But if 


the articles which are helpful in her work? 
it has never appeared to them in this light. 
they gave a little thought to the matter they would 
see how unjust it is for those who derive nourishment 
and pleasure from the labors of the housewife to do 
nothing at all to assist her. One article which would 
prove a delightful surprise for her to receive is a good 
canning rack. The accompanying illustration shows 
an article of this nature. It is called the Pearce Cold 
Pack Canning Rack, and is manufactured by the 
Union Steel Products Company, Limited, Albion. 
Michigan. The manufacturers assert that this rack 
makes home canning easy. For this reason it is de- 
clared to be a most desirable article for the house- 
wife, and a most profitable one for the hardware 
dealer. Price lists and other particulars may be ob- 


tained by writing to the company. 
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WATCH FOR THE LEAKS IN 
YOUR BUSINESS 


WRITTEN FOR AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD BY ANDREW ABBOTT. 








If a barrel of paint or oil was leaking in your store, 
when would you like to know about it, at once or at 
the end of the year? 

There are many opportunities for leaks in your 
business. 

What effort are you making to ascertain what and 
where they are? 

How often should you ascertain your financial 
situation? The answer should be very often, so as to 
prevent unnecessary losses and to know just where 
you stand. 

Every merchant should have an accurate statement 
of his liabilities and assets before him at all times, so 
on a very short notice, he can tell exactly what the 
condition of his business is. 

It is not the big things which make the losses in the 
average store. These are too easily discernible and 
can be promptly checked but it’s the little things. 
which carelessness or neglect cause to be overlooked. 
Of course you probably have a fairly accurate idea of 
your liabilities and could tell pretty well what they 
were off hand but how about your assets? What do 
you know about them? 

Assets consist of those things which can be con 
verted into cash or which have a cash value to your 
business. 

Stock which has for some reason or another gone 
out of style, is not a good asset. It may be in as good 
a condition as the day you bought it but if it does not 
have a ready sale, it is not worth what it cost. Ar 
ticles which have declined in value (hardly possible 
in this day of increasing costs) are not good assets. 
Goods overstocked are rarely worth cost and so it 
continues down the line of your entire stock. All 
stock must represent its equivalent in cash or it is 
fooling you. It is an unfortunate fact but true that 
the average dealer can fool himself easier than he can 
any one else, so most stocks are over bought. 

Perhaps one of the largest leaks of the modern 
merchant is failure to turn the stock often enough. 
The assertion is made that the average dealer is a 
poor buyer and the majority of retail stores are over- 
stocked. 

An accurate record of all stock and all sales should 
be accurately kept. Some means should be found to 
learn at short notice just what is in stock. Maybe 
the first mistake can’t be helped but it should not be 
repeated very often. It makes no difference what 
per cent discount the jobber gives you from the list 
prices if the goods don’t sell. A merchant is foolish 
to buy for the discount alone but we are sorry to say 
many do, they should buy for the profit they can take. 

The same applies to the clerks in the store. Every 
employe should have a record kept in some way. The 
clerk who is not able to sell goods at a profit is incom- 


petent and unprofitable. Keeping them at work is like 


letting the faucet on the oil barrel remain open, or it’s 
a means of the profits leaking continuously. 

When a sale is made and charged, if no record is 
made of it, the loss is not only the profit but the 
original cost also consisting of the cost of buying, the 
cost of selling, the cost of labor in handling the goods, 
the cost of keeping them on the shelves and several 
other losses including what is most important of all, 
the big cost of carelessness in all other work. 

It has been proven times without number the cost 
of keeping incomplete records in an unsystematic way 
is much greater than would be the installation of an 
The 


amount of money lost each year in the retail stores 


expert's system to do the work in the right way. 


through mistakes in figures and book keeping is ap- 
A mistake means always the merchant loses 
It is 
claimed on reliable authority and been proven time and 


palling. 
whether it is against him or the other fellow. 


time again the average merchant figures profits on a 
basis which give them from five to eight per cent less 
than they think they are getting. 

This is especially true at this time, when all costs 
are rising rapidly and every merchant must have a 
keen eye for the market quotations each day, so as to 
price his goods accordingly. It is not what you paid 
for the goods which should determine the selling price. 
It is what you would have to pay to duplicate them, 
With condi- 


tions as they are in this country now and when no one 


which should be the determining factor. 


can tell from day to day what materials and labor is 
to cost, the ruling prices on all goods are subject to 
constant change which should be a warning to the 
wise dealer, to see that his prices conform with the 
quotations of the manufacturers and jobbers, as issued 
today not last month or last year. Because it’s the 
cost of reproducing your stock which you must figure 
on, not what you paid for it originally. 

Of course discount all the bills possible. This is a 
leak which is highly important in a year and means a 
tremendous saving. ; 

When help is hired it is simply the purchase of a 
certain amount of employe time to use as directed. 
Wrong directions mean loss of time and loss of time 
means loss of money. Most of the waste of time is 
due to bad management, which is controlled by the 
owner or manager of the store. 

One of the factors of time saving is the arrange 
ment of stock. When a clerk has to walk all over the 
store to find goods for customers, the patience of the 
customer, as well as valuable time is lost. Proper ar 
rangement of stock obviates all this and incidentally 
when goods are properly arranged the customer who 
buys one item has others suggested which he might 
need in the same line. In other words, this helps 
goods to sell themselves. 
books, blanks, circulars, statement 


Sales report 
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forms, blank books, order books, pens, pencils, inks, 
etc., amount to a neat sum each year. A considerable 
saving can be accomplished with proper care of these 
incidentals as a leak is pretty apt to follow lax 
methods, 

When goods are marked to sell at a certain price 
and then cut a certain per cent, it is a loss in two ways. 
If the cut is necessary to sell the goods it shows bad 
buying and also a loss by impressing the customer 
with the fact that the first price was too high and the 
merchant was taking too long a profit. 

Goods which are to be delivered to customers from 
a distance, like farmers, need careful attention in 
wrapping. Many dollars’ worth of goods have been 
spoiled or damaged because of poor wrapping and 
packing. In this connection, with the present high 
cost of paper, considerable money is lost each year by 
the use of too much paper, too large bags and boxes 
and too much twine. A careless employe can cut a 
large share off the profits by the wasteful use of these 
supplies. 

Some merchants are careless with their advertis- 
ing. They either do not know or care what size space 
they use or how they word their announcements. Ad- 
vertising properly worded and arranged is the greatest 
producer of any expense of the modern store but mis- 
directed advertising is not only a waste of money but 
in many cases harmful. 

A considerable cut in operating expenses can be ac- 
complished by a careful survey of the lighting and 
heating system of the store. Properly arranged lights 
not only increase the efficiency but eliminate the waste 
and cut down the cost. The same is true regarding 
the heating plant, no matter what system is used. 

Be sure of your credits and collections, a common 
fault in the retail store. The records should be ac- 
curate and complete. The slow pay customer will sel- 
dom remind you his bill is past due and the quick 
pay customer wants to have his account in perfect 
shape when he tenders his check. Do not extend 
credit till the person asking for it has been investt- 
gated in some way. Be sure he is all right financially 
before starting a charge account with him or better 
still do a strictly cash business and buy goods on the 
same basis. 

It is claimed a regular customer is worth from 
$10.00 to $50.00 a year to a store. Some are worth 
much more and some much less. It is easy to drive 
customers away but hard to get them. So be careful 
how you handle them, for carelessness will lose them 
quicker than any other cause. 

These are a few of the leaks which apply to the 
hardware business. Some of them may cause but a 
small loss while others will take a considerable share 
of the profits. The merchant cannot control the 
markets, the markets in many cases control them but 
they can control their own profits largely. There is 
no excuse for not doing so. It is the little dangers in 
business which count and if the merchant looks after 
them closely, the big ones will not happen. There is 
no use in pouring money into the bung hole of your 
business if it is slowly leaking away at the spigot. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of success, so be always 
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on guard for the leaks, which constantly present them. 
selves and when one is discovered, promptly stop it. 
“*e- 


FRIENDLY ATTITUDE BRINGS RESULTS. 


A successful hardware dealer tells a story to illus- 
trate how the friendly attitude produces gratifying 
results. 

“A chap came into my store,” he said, 
He was in search of a 


“and wanted 
to buy some shotgun shells. 
special kind, and | had them—at 75 cents a box. He 
shook his head: 

such price. 


*“*No, sir,’ he said. ‘I won't 


Why, | can get them over to Simson’s,’ 


pay no 
naming a 
merchant in a neighboring small town, ‘for 60 cents.” 

“'Very well,’ said I, ‘I'd advise you to get them at 
Simson’s. In fact, if he’s selling this particular kind 
of shell at 60 cents a box, I'll just take a run over and 
buy up his entire stock, for it’s a better margin than | 
can make on them right now.’ 

“IT never saw a fellow so taken aback. Of course, 
he expected me to jump at his bait and cut my price to 
70 cents, anyway. He gurgled in his throat a bit, and 
| thought I'd let him down easy. 

‘| fancy the shells you saw at Simson’s at 60 
cents were a different make. He sells this kind at 75 
cents—just the identical price.” And the fellow ex- 
amined one of the shells, and looked carefully at the 
‘By jove! he exclaimed, 
I’il take these.’ 


box, top, bottom and sizes. 
‘you're right. They aren't the same. 
\nd he took them. 

“And why was I able to call his bluff? Simply be- 
cause, whenever I’m in Simson’s town, | gossip around 
with Simson and Sparks and the other hardware men, 
and tell my experience and get theirs. It helps us 
both. We've stopped a lot of costly cutting, for one 
thing. Just as in the case I told of, fellows will come 
in and tell how much cheaper they can get a stove or a 
saw or a box of shells at some other store. The hard- 
ware dealer who doesn’t know what his competitor is 
doing will, like as not, fall for their bluff; down comes 
the price; and next thing there's a price war, and 
mutual distrust. I’ve decided that it’s a sight better to 
take the other hardware man into my confidence and 
get on a friendly footing.” 

oo 
USE JUDGMENT IN BUYING. 

The 
getting frequent shipments of goods is 
sound merchandising; it prevents tying up capital 
needlessly ; it protects the merchant from accumulat- 


modern policy of carrying small stocks and 
absolutely 


ing heavy stocks; it keeps the goods fresh for custom- 
ers; it makes everybody in the store think of the line 
as being active and good stock. Yet this policy which 
creates such a healthful and inspiring, as well as profit- 
able condition, may become a menace to the reputation 
of any store. No policy is so good that some mer- 
chant cannot handle it stupidly and make it result in 
harm. This splendid merchandising policy, which 1s 
doing such handsome work in scores of stores that 
handle it intelligently and scientifically, is working dis- 
-ster for hundreds of stores that are foolishly over- 
working it. 
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ORGANIZE AGAINST THE DEADBEAT. 


Merchants can be helpful in protecting one another 
from deadbeats. While every merchant sympathizes 
with the unfortunate and a good many of them ex- 
tend long credit as a result of that very sympathy, no 
merchant likes to be victimized by the fellow whose 
only misfortune is a dishonest kink in his make-up. 
The fellow who makes a systematic practice of run- 
ning up bills and then leaving them unpaid deserves 
no sympathy whatever. Yet, because merchants are 
jealous of one another, the dead beat is left to ply his 
trade unchecked. 

ST: 
OBITUARY. 
Charles Menzel. 

One of the best known hardware merchants of Chi- 
cago, Charles Menzel of the Menzel Hardware Com- 
pany, 2009 West North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, died 
May 26th at his home, 2539 North Richmond Street. 
He was a member of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association and actively identified with the most pro- 
gressive elements of the community in which he lived. 
His death came suddenly; and there is a measure of 
consolation in the fact that he did not have to pass 
through a long siege of illness before passing onward. 
He leaves a widow and five children. 

eS. TEs 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27,003.—A Franco-Egyptian firm in France 
purchase all kinds of manufactured articles for the French, 
Egyptian, and Abyssinian markets. The firm also act as 
forwarding and shipping agents, having storage warehouses 
in French ports and in Alexandria. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

27006.—A number of firms in Chile are desirous of re- 
ceiving catalogs, prices, etc., from American manufacturers 
and exporters of shell hardware and enameled ware. Further 
information in regard to market conditions, popular lines of 
merchandise and future prospects may be had on application 
to the Bureau or its district offices. 

27010—A number of packing plants in Chile are in the 
market for large quantities of solder. The consumption of 
one plant is about 10 tons per annum. Correspondence may 
be in English. 

27013.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sales of American products on a commission basis. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

_ 27014.—A man in Australia desires to secure an agency 
tor the sale of motor and cycle accessories, hardware and 
merchandise in general. Reference. 

27017—A merchant in South Africa wishes to secure 
agencies for the sale of twines and axes and hatchets, lamps 
tools, hammers, saws, etc., and also to get consignments of 
pumps, oil engines, well rods, stéel plates, baling hoops, etc. 

27022.—A firm in British Guiana desires to secure an 
agency on a commission basis for the sale of a medium- 
priced line of paint brushes. Catalogs and prices and full 
information should be submitted. Ouotations should he made 
f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made in 60 days or by 
draft against documents. Reference. 


wishes to 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, June 10, 11, and 12, 
1918. Commissioner, William A. Webster, 1813 City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ’ 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
June 18, 19 and 20, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Chitten- 
den Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 24 and 25, 1918. W. J. 
Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and &, 1918. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Ulinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

ce. _- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 
Il. I. Schwager has sold his hardware store at Lake 
Park to R. E. Stenzel. 
Peter De Reuss has bought the Radley hardware busi 
ness at Valeria. 
W. L. Skinner has sold his har‘lware store in Barnes 
(itv to Robert Byers 
Kansas. 
\lbert Byers of Newton has purchased a half interest 
in the Aspey Hardware and Mercantile Company at Burrton. 


Cantrell and Wolever have purchased the stock of hard 
vare of the Singleton Hardware Company at Fredonia and 


have merged the two stocks. 

Ray Eley has sold his hardware stock at Oketo to J. H 
White and Son. 

R. B. Horner has bought-the hardware, implement and 
grocery stock at Cambridge from MM. From 

J. P. Canady, the hardware and implement dealer at 


Bucyrus has purchased a stock of hardware at Augusta and 


is moving there 
Minnesota. 


The hardware stock of the Rowe Hardware Company 
at Sauk Center has been sold to W Revnolds 

Knut Olsen has bought Moll and Leissering’s hardware 
store at Mabel 

Ht. J. Bartz has sold his hardware store in Elgin to 
IF. W. Dusek 


Missouri. 
Martin Suttles has disposed of his interest in the large 
Sarcoxie to his partner B. F. Lamar and 


Blue Jacket, Okla 


hardware store at 
has purchased a stock of hardware at 
homa. which he will soon place on sate 

C. M. Oualls has bought out the Dudley 
pany’s stock at Dudley. 

Harry Knight is remodeling the 
at Holden for a hardware store, having 
the Medland_ stock. 


Hardware Com 
Liddle Garage building 
purchased part of 


Montana. 
hardware and implements to 
Company. 


Irish has sold his 
Hardware and Implement 
Nebraska. 
I. Lincoln has bought the hardware 
in McCook. 
\. Nack has 


Perry 
the Moore 


interest of R. Ware 


sold his hardware store at Siblev to ID 


Zwank 
. Texas. 

The Slaton-Miller Company, Memphis, has been incor 
porated for $18,000 to deal in hardware and furniture. The 
‘incorporators are A. H. Miller, R. L. Slaton and T. Kitt 
linger 

W. FE. Huster, formerly with the Cruch Hardware Com 


| 


pany. has gone into business for himsclf under the name of 


W. FE. Huster Tool and Supply Company at Fort Worth 
Oklahoma. 
L. A. Pearson has sold his interest in the Sponer Hard 


ware Company at Hollis to J. kk. Walker 
SP. Headlee has purchased and taken charge of the 
People’s hardware store at Fairview 
Wisconsin. 
I. J. Lutherman has bouvht an interest in the Crandon 
Hardware Company at Crandon 
The hardware store of Julins Tollack at 


Falls was damaged by flood to the 


Black River 
S500 


extent of 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








SALE OF AUTO ACCESSORIES BRINGS 
BUSINESS IN OTHER LINES. 

It is now admitted by the leading merchants in the 
hardware trade that automobile accessories in them- 
selves constitute a most profitable line of business. 
That there is money in their sale is not to be denied. 
However, this is not the real important feature con- 
nected with their sale. Experienced dealers tell us 
that it is not only because of the profits that may be 
derived from the sale of the automobile accessories 
themselves that they handle this business. There is 
something broader than this to the foresighted mer- 
chant. The effect that the sale of auto accessories has 
on the general business of the store is the factor that 
makes them so good a proposition for the hardware 
dealer to handle. 

The effect of the sale of automobile accessories may 
be compared to the effect upon business of a good 
window display of some particular kind of article. 
The observer of the display is attracted by that par- 
ticular article and his need for it. He enters the 
store for the purpose of getting it. The smart mer- 
chant, however, considers this as something more than 
a sale of one particular article. He thinks of a more 
far-reaching effect. He knows that once the buyer 
has entered his store (though it be to obtain only one 
certain kind of article), he can, by giving honest and 
courteous service, please the buyer to such an extent 
that he will eventually become a steady customer and 
will purchase other things besides the article obtained 
in his first entrance into the store. 

This is the effect that the sale of automobile acces- 
sories has upon the general business of a hardware 
store. When the autoist enters the store to get some 
article for his drive such as goggles, a wrench, a repair 
outfit, cement or any other similar accessory he gets 
a chance to look around the store at the same time. 
He is able to pass judgment on the other goods which 
the dealer handles, and on the kind of service he gives. 
Hardware dealers in the smaller towns who failed to 
take in a supply of automobile accessories found to 
their sorrow that their trade in other lines of regular 
hardware began to dwindle away. The customers, who 
had to visit larger towns for their auto accessories 
made their purchases of general hardware there also. 
Consequently, it became necessary for the small town 
dealers, in order to retain their other business, to 
stock auto accessories. 

As a final word in the discussion of the bearing that 
the sale of accessories has upon other business, it may 
be stated that the principle that doing business in one 
line brings business in another is by no means a novel 
idea. The department store may be given as a good 
example to bear out the truth of this. The handling 
of many lines in such a store draws the crowds because 


of the fact that they are offered such a wide selection. 
This on a smaller scale explains the effect which the 
sale of automobile accessories has upon the general 


hardware trade. 
“*2e- 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUST ADVERTISE 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 


Occasionally some hardware dealer rises to complain 
The general 
nature of the complaint is usually as follows: “I had 
been informed so many times of the profits to be made 
in selling auto accessories that I at last decided to take 
in a stock. As yet I have seen nothing of the great 
profits which they told me I would derive from their 
If one should ask this merchant whether he 


about his automobile accessory business. 


sale.” 
advertises his accessories very extensively the reply 
would undoubtedly be something along this line, “No, 
I haven’t advertised my automobile accessories yet. | 
don’t want this line to interfere with my sales in gen- 
eral hardware. I’m making pretty large profits in this 
line.” The answer explains the whole situation. It 
gives clearly the reason for that dealer's failure to 
make a success of the automobile accessory business. 
He has fot made the fact known that he sells automo- 
bile accessories for fear that it will detract from the 
sales of general hardware. He does not stop to con- 
for his success in the sale of the 
general hardware. If he did, he would trace it to the 
fact that he advertises this business extensively. Why 
should he not apply the same thing to improve his auto 
Suppose he should at regular 


sider the reason 


accessory business ? 
intervals prepare an advertisement dealing only with 
the automobile accessory department of his business. 
Would this decrease his sales of other lines? Posi- 
tively not. It would stimulate this business. It would 
add another large class of people to his trade, the 
autoists. These people would at first come to buy 
only automobile accessories, but they could easily be 
persuaded to become regular customers of this particu- 
lar dealer for other things besides accessories. Further- 
more, the fact that at regular intervals this dealer uses 
his advertising space for automobile accessories does 
not mean that he must stop advertising in other lines. 
He could advertise his other kinds of hardware on the 
days when he does not advertise automobile acces- 
sories and occasionally could run them together. But 
above all he must advertise his automobile accessories 


if he wishes to succeed in this business. 
so 


Every human soul has the germ of some flowers 
within; and they would open, if only they could find 
sunshine and free air to expand in. I always told you 
that not having enough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there will not be 
half the quarreling, or a tenth part of the wickedness 
there is—Mrs. L. M. Child. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








IMAGERY IN ORIENTAL ADVERTISING. 


Some Japanese advertisements possess a wealth of 
imagery unknown to the western advertiser. A Tokio 
draper announced that “Our goods are sent to cus- 
tomers’ houses with the speed of a shot from a rifle.” 

A large store displayed a poster inscribed: “Why 
not visit our shops? We can satisfy every possible 
want of yours. Every one of our residents is as com- 
plaisant and obliging as a father who seeks to dis- 
pose of a dowerless daughter. You will be as wel- 
come as a ray of sunshine coming after a day of cease- 
less rain.” 

One of the first things that one observes about the 
advertisement reproduced herewith is that it 1s typo- 
graphically well balanced. The illustrations at the 
top and bottom parts of the copy help considerably in 
producing this effect. Some copy writers have the im 
pression that this is an unimportant feature of an 
advertisement. They figure that it is solely what the 
dealer says in the copy that counts, and not how he 
arranges the material. Of course, the reading matter 
is important, but if it is arranged in haphazard, care 
less, ill balanced fashion, the reader merely gives it a 
quick glance, and does not stop to look through the 
contents of the advertisement. 

Another feature that makes this advertisement ef- 








Makes Wash Day More o 





a Pleasure Than a Drudgery! 


Blue Grass High Speed Washing Machine. 


Just put your clothes in oue of these machines and by working a 
lever, they will be wasbed. It beats standing over a tub of hot suds al! | 
day. These machines have very easy running gears, all of which ure out 
of the way. The lever may be worked by tic hand or foot, or both, and 
either whiie standing or sitting. The metal parts won't rust and the ma 
ebine is made of cypress, which won’t rot. Heavy and well braced Iegs. | 
These machines will give you unlimited service. Warranted for one year. 


Price $20.00. 











The 4-Stroke Rotary 


High and regular gears—noiseless. Mads 
Washing Machine 


of white pinc $15.00 


A dandy machine 








THE STORE OF VALUES—THE STORE OF SERVICE. 


Foster Hardware Co. | 


i 

' 

| PHONES MALIN 703-04. MAIN STREET AT THIRD. 
| *Buy Your Wood and Coal Now."’ 
| 





fective is that it carries a strong appeal to the class of 
people to whom it is directed. Many housewives dread 
washday because it means work and trouble to them. 


Consequently the lines “Makes Wash Day More of a 





Pleasure Than a Drudgery!” interest them and cause 


them to read on. The advertisement then explains 
some of the features of the article on sale which are of 
value to the The then 


stronger by the statement that the machines are war- 


housewife. effect is made 
ranted for one year, and the giving of the price is the 
final step in inducing the reader to go to that particular 
dealer and get the washing machine which he adver- 
tises. 

This advertisement is reproduced from the Gazette 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. It is a credit to the Foster 
Hardware Company for whom it was arranged and 
possesses the strength greately to increase that com- 


pany’s sales of the articles advertised. 


The accompanying advertisement is additional evi 
dence of the desire on the part of the hardware deal- 
ers of this country to co-operate with the Govern- 


ment in the task of winning the war. Merchants have 


| Garden Tools 


Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Rakes, Forks. Hose, Lawn Mowers, 
Trowels, Weeders, Cultivators, Wheelharrows, Ladies’ Sets, 
Turf Edgers, Grass Hooks and Shears Pruners, Hedge Shears, 
Scythes, Snaths, etc. 


ISHAM HARDWARE CO 


98 Church St. Burlington 














been asked to sell and advertise extensively such prod 
ucts as will help our people in accomplishing the pur 
pose for which we entered the war, the crushing of 
autocracy. Everyone is by this time familiar with the 
fact that food must be conserved in every way pos 
sible, and that the supply must be increased in ordet 
to bring this about. At first blush it may seem that a 
garden in the back yard cannot have much to do with 
winning the war, but when it is considered that every 
garden that is planted tends to increase the food supply 
and makes it less necessary to draw upon the supply 
which must be sent to our soldiers and sailors, it be 
comes apparent that the garden, even though it be a 
small one, is an important factor in our great struggle. 

The advertising by hardware dealers, therefore, of 
garden tools is likewise important because such articles 
help the people in their patriotic work. The accom 
panying advertisement of the Isham Hardware Com 
pany, which ran in the ree Press and Times of Vout 
lington, Vermont, is worthy of praise because it 1s 


devoted to garden tools. The listing of the various 


tools shows that the company carries a complete line 


and thus appeals to the reader. The appeal would 


have been stronger, however, had the price of some 


of the tools been mentioned so that the buyer might 


know whether it would be an advantage for him to 


investigate the stock of that particular store 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








DECLARES THAT THE BEST AIR OF A 
ROOM IS AT THE FLOOR. 

An interesting theory with regard to the true solu- 
tion of the ventilation problem is advanced by the 
Campbell Heating Company of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
a communication to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpWareE Recrrp. The Company argues that the 
best air of a room is at the floor and gives the follow- 
ing reasons in support of its contention: 

ist, because all leakage from outdoors (which is 
considerable) goes immediately to the floor unpolluted 
by any breathing. 

2nd, because the air which is cooled by the win- 
dows and outside walls and falls to the floor has not 
been breathed by the occupants of the room. 

3rd, because all inward leakage is in the lower part 
of the room and all outward leakage is in the upper 
part of the room. The inward leakage is fresh cold 
air, whereas the outward leakage is partly breathed 
air and partly fresh warm air. 

4th, because none of the foul air reaches the floor 
until after it has been cooled to the room temperature 
and becomes diffused throughout the room except in 
cases where floor ventilators pull it down in violation 
of nature’s laws. 

We have a theory of our own, which, however, we 
have not tried in practice, which we believe is the 
true solution of the ventilation problem. 

If attempt is made to exhaust foul air at the ceiling 
much fresh heated air must be wasted to do it. If 
attempt is made to exhaust foul air from the floor 
we are sure the best air of the room is removed and 
the worst air remains. Therefore, the exhaust outlet 
should be somewhere between the ceiling and floor. 
Our plan is to extend a ventilating duct downward 
from the ceiling from two to four feet into the center 
of the room for the following reasons: 

ist. The center of the room is the most occupied 
portion particularly in schools and churches. 

2nd. The foul air is breathed from the lungs at 
98 degrees into a body of air at 70 degrees and in con- 
sequence of its higher temperature rises and forms 
an invisible cloud above the heads of the occupants 
seeking its level according to its temperature (the foul- 
est part of any theatre is in the top gallery). 

3rd. Hence we allow the upper two to four feet 
of the room for the fresh heated air with next below it 
the invisible cloud of breathed foul air. 

4th. Therefore, by poking our ventilating tube 
down from the ceiling in to the midst of this foul cloud 
and sucking out this unmixed foul air we get en- 
tirely away from the old time theory of dilution and 
substitute ventilation by separation. 

The four reasons above being true it must follow, 
that ventilating should not be from the floor: that 


there is no necessity for exhausting 30 cubic feet of 
foul (?) air per minute (1800 cubic feet per hour) 
for each person (who breathes 18 cubic feet per 
hour) ; and that there is no necessity for diluting the 
foul air 100 times to make it fit to breathe. 

The average human being breathes about 18 cubic 
feet of air per hour. Why exhaust 100 times this 
amount (1800 cubic feet) per hour to get rid of this 
18 cubic feet? We believe that our method of reach- 
ing down into the center of the foul cloud (like a 
stomach pump which reaches the right spot) will get 
rid of practically all of the foul air before it has a 
chance to be breathed again or before it has opportu- 
nity to mingle with the air of the room. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to believe that if we 
by our method exhaust 10 times as much air as is 
breathed (instead of 100 times) which would be 180 
cubic feet per hour per person (3 cubic feet per 
minute not 30) we would surely get rid of practically 
all foul air without any of it being rebreathed. This 
is theoretically 100 per cent perfect ventilation with 
1/10th the exhaust considered necessary with floor 
ventilation which requires that the invisible cloud of 
foul air must come down through the head zone to be 
breathed again before itecan reach the exhaust duct. 

We believe this new method is the most reasonable 
theory of ventilation ever suggested and if commonly 
used would conserve millions of tons of coal now 
wasted in heating 100 times the quantity of North 
wind that is necessary for breathing. 

We believe in drawing the unpolluted cold air off 
the floors of the room to be heated and returned, feel- 
ing sure that this floor air is almost if not altogether as 
good air as outdoor air. Then for good measure in 
troduce fresh air from outdoors at the rate of 3 cubic 
feet per minute (instead of 30) to equal the exhaust 
from the ventilating tube. This is a very important 
matter because we need to find a way to get good air 
without immense fuel waste. 

The fresh air idea has carried people off their feet. 
The oft repeated statement that you can’t get too much 
fresh air is true but when such fresh air must be 
heated, it becomes a practical problem just how much 
is really needed. The generally accepted fbecause 
most extreme) theory is that every occupant of a 
building should have 30 cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute. This would be 1,800 cubic feet of fresh air 
every hour for every person and a person breathes 
about 10 cubic feet every hour. There is just as 
much sense in sending 1,800 cubic feet of fresh air 
after 10 cubic feet of foul air as there is in driving 
carpet tacks with a pile driver. 

This should satisfy anyone that a 10-inch pipe 
which would supply 10,800 cubic feet of fresh air 
every hour to six people who would breathe about 
60 cubic feet every hour would certainly provide al! 
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the fresh air that a residence could possibly need, 
especially when this 10-inch pipe does not take into 
consideration that the house itself probably leaks in 
several times as much fresh air every hour as will 
come in through the pipe so that if anyone wants to 
introduce fresh air into the house through a warm air 
heater, a 10-inch pipe supplies good ventilation ac- 
cording to the most extreme theories even though the 
house leaks not at all. 

There is no need, therefore, of anything more. 
This 1o-inch pipe should be surplus air supply in addi- 
tion to the air supply taken from the inside of the 
house to supply the warm air heater and it should be 


used for ventilation only. 
“ee 


DESCRIBES AMPLE COMBUSTION DOME 
AND LARGE HIGH RADIATOR OF 
WARM AIR HEATER. 

Two important features of the Gilt Edge All Cast 
Top Return Flue Warm Air Heater, shown herewith, 
are the ample combustion dome, and the large high 
radiator. The manufacturers of this heater R. J. 
Schwab and Sons Company, 285 Clinton Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, claim that during their many 
years of experience as makers of high grade warm air 
heaters, they have learned that a heater which is the 
least bit defective in these twe particulars will not give 
satisfactory service. In the following description the 
company explains the construction of the important 
parts of this warm air heater, and shows the advantage 

of the combustion dome and the radiator. 

Where the body of the Gilt Edge All Cast Warm 
Air Heater sets on the fire pot, there is provided an 
upright self-packing groove which guarantees against 
leakage of gas. This body and feed spout are cast in 
one piece which is directly over the upper section of 
the fire pot. It is from 12 to 14 inches in height, be- 
ing drawn inward from the upper section of the fire 
pot to the opening at the top. The body, being of 
this form, is said to absorb and radiate the heat from 
the burning coal more readily than in any other form. 
Directly above 
and resting into a 
self-packing joint 
on the top of this 


body, are the all 


cast iron dome, 
and the radiator. 
There is but one 


opening from the 
body into the com- 
bustion chamber 
of the 
and, consequently, 
the products of 


radiator, 


combustion are 
said to rise in vol 
ume directly from 

the 
com- 





into 
this 


the fire 

Gilt Edge All Cast Warm Air Heater, 

Made by R. J. Schwab and Sons Com. top of 

pany, 285 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, . 
bustion 


Wisconsin. chamber, 
instead of being divided into several currents. Here 


they are exposed to the direct heat of. the fire, and 
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unite with the air which enters through the draft open- 
ing in the feed door, and perfect combustion is said 
to take place. The manufacturers aver that they 
have provided a combustion chamber of large dimen- 
sions to allow the igniting and burning of the gases. 
This is impossible in a small dome where there is not 
space for combustion to take place. This is declared 
to be a very important feature of the Gilt Edge All 
Cast Warm Air Heater, as it is necessary to secure 
perfect combustion in order to economize fuel. 

‘rom this combustion chamber or central dome of 
the radiator, the smoke and gases are said to pass into 
the outer radiator through the collar, where, on ac- 
count of a partition plate placed between the smoke 
outlet and this opening, they are forced to traverse 
in a solid volume over the entire circumference of the 
radiator before they reach the outlet and pass into the 
smoke pipe. There is declared to be no loss of effec- 
tiveness of the heat through the division of the smoke 
and gases into small currents. It is also stated that 
the smoke and gases cannot make a short circuit and 
escape before the heat has been extracted and utilized 
The dome and radiator of this warm air heater are, 
according to the manufacturers, not only high, but 
large in diameter as well. The company declares that 
it will gladly provide dealers and installers with all 
the information they desire regarding the Gilt Edge 
All Cast Top Return Flue Warm Air Heater, or any 
of the other warm air heaters manufactured by it. 
Dealers and installers who are interested should ad- 
dress R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, 285 Clinton 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


& 


GIVES THREE CARDINAL POINTS UPON 
WHICH SUCCESS OF WARM AIR 
HEATER IS BUILT. 





In order to dispel all doubts which might be enter- 
tained regarding the superior quality of its warm air 
heaters, the Twentieth Century Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Company, Akron, Ohio, sets forth three cardinal 
points which it claims answer all questions as to the 
merits of these heaters. 

l‘irst—that they burn all kinds of fuel, even slack 
and cheap soft coal with perfect satisfaction, consum- 
ing all the gas and smoke and by means of the patent 
circular burner the fuel is burned from the outside 
toward the center with perfect combustion radiating 
the greatest possible heat with the least possible fuel. 

Second—that these heaters are made with patent, 
cast-iron, corrugated, self-cleaning radiator, which re 
flects the radiated heat from its own surfaces back 
and forth until the power of the heat is intensified 
many fold. Then the automatic damper and patent 
regulator regulate the heat at all times and feed it 
directly to the rooms from the double casings, and 
not out the chimney to waste. 

Third—that the double casings with air space be 
tween fitted perfectly into wrought iron casing rings 
allow no air suction or dirt suction. All expanding 
joints in the working parts of the warm air heater 
are set in asbestos cement, then caulked with asbestos 
wicking, rendering it impossible for them to leak gas 


into the circulating chamber. 
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Dealers and installers who desire further informa- 
tion about these three main features of the Twentieth 
Century Warm Air Heaters, one type of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, or about any 





XXth Century Warm Air Heater, Made by The XXth Century 
Heating and Venti.ating Company, Akron, Ohio. 


of the other features may obtain these particulars by 
writing to the Twentieth Century Heating and Venti- 
lating Company, Akron, Ohio. 


—_——___—__—____2-@-o-—_ 


WARNS AGAINST MAN WHO FEARS TO 
PUT HIS AGREEMENT IN WRITING. 


Dictionaries Words, 
Any man who takes the trouble to acquire 


are cheap. therefore, cost 
very little. 
a vocabulary can use an assortment of adjectives with 
glib facility. Some thus acquire the habit of making 
promises as freely as a candidate looking for office or 
a politician seeking re-election. They will agree to 
almost anything to gain an advantage. 
worid, unfortunately, there are persons of this type. 


They are easily detected and their insincerity unmasked 


In the business 


by the simple fact that they usually lose their temper 
when asked to put an agreement into writing. The 
wise man will shun them as he would the less loqua- 
cious but equally undesirable folk who prey upon the 
business man’s bank account. 


“s+ 


SAYS THE WEIR IS A DOUBLE HEATER. 


Possessing a main drum which is said to have a 
great heating surface, and an extra drum, or radiator, 
which also is declared to afford large heating space, 
the Weir Portable Warm Air Heater, an interior view 
of which is shown herewith, enjoys the reputation of 
Such is the 
claim of the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, which manufactures this heater. The manu- 
facturers aver that combustion takes place in the first 


being in reality a double warm air heater. 


or main drum, which alone possesses a great heating 
surface. This drum is, according to the company, 
constructed of one sheet of boiler plate, into which is 


invitations to investigate the truth of their cl 
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inserted the heavy dished head, all riveted with heavy 
rivets, after which it is thoroughly calked until abso 
lutely water and gas tight. Even the bottom of the 
ash pit is said to be of the same material, put in in the 
same gas tight manner. The feed tube, the ash tube, 
and the smoke collar are all claimed to be of the best 
quality of gray iron castings, also thoroughly riveted 
in place. 

The extra Drum, or radiator of the Weir Portable 
Warm Air Heater is declared by actual measurement 
to contain as much or more heating surface as is 
This radi- 
ator is made in two forms: the crescent shape for the 


found in some entire warm air heaters. 


portable style heater, and the round with open center, 
for brick setting. 

The Main Drum and Radiator are connected by a 
flanged coupling, packed with a reinforced asbestos 
gasket in the same manner as large steam connections 
The surface of both drums is upright 


are made. 


valuable because air follows it 


Furthermore, the 


which is said to be 
naturally after beginning to warm. 
manufacturers aver that the upright walls are self- 
cleaning and so do not retard radiation. The course 
of the products of combustion is claimed to be such 


that heat is brought directly against every part of the 





Interior View, the Weir Portable Warm Air Heater, Made by 


the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
outside, so that there is not enly long retention of the 
heat inside, but an effective use of it by contact with 
the air chamber. 
All particulars desired will be supplied by the man- 
ufacturers to dealers and installers who address The 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


PROPOSES TO CONVINCE DEALERS AND 
INSTALLERS OF THE MERITS OF 
THE STEARNS REGISTERS. 


1 


It is a very easy matter for a company to make 
It is, however, an en 


Fx r this 


great claims for its products. 
tirely different thing to prove those claims. 
reason, some manufacturers very carefully omit any 
laims. 
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They want the buyers to accept their product solely on 
the strength of the mere statements, which they make 
regarding the things their products will do. Once in 
a while a manufacturer will get by with this method 
of doing business. However, it is only once in a while. 
The great majority of people want something more 
They want to be allowed to test 
Consequently, they look 


than mere claims. 
the veracity of these claims. 
with favor upon the company that says “Our product 
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Stearns’ Steel Base Register, Manufactured by Stearns Reg- 
ister Company, 111 Fort Street East, Detroit, Michigan. 


will do certain things. It possesses many desirable 
We shall be glad to have you investigate 
This is especially true if 


features. 
the truth of our claims.” 
the company has established a reputation both for the 
quality of its goods, and for the honesty of its deal- 
ings. 

It is of interest and importance, therefore, for deal- 
ers and installers to consider the merits of the Stearns’ 
Steel Base Register, one type of which is illustrated 
herewith. These registers are manufactured by the 
Stearns Register Company, 111 Fort Street East, De- 
troit, Michigan. After stating its claims the company 
says, “Let us convince you cf the truth of these mer- 
its. Investigate our proposition today.” The follow- 
ing are some of the merits which the company invites 
dealers and installers to investigate: 

Design—very attractive. 

Finish—very highest. 

Material—the best obtainabie. 

Construction—durable. 

Operation—absolutely perfect. 

Capacity—full, in face and box. 

Dealers and installers are advised by the company 
to procure a copy of its latest catalog. It will be sent 
free of charge by the manufacturers to dealers and 
installers who write to the Stearns Register Com- 
pany, 111 Fort Street East, Detroit, Michigan. 





NEBRASKA MAN WANTS AGENCY FOR 
WARM AIR HEATER. 

Having had much experience in the work of in- 
stalling warm air heaters, C. J. McClure, a sheet metal 
contractor of Lexington, Nebraska, wants an agency 
for some standard type of warm air heater. With this 
purpose in mind, he invites correspondence from man- 
ufacturers. 
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AMBITION IS OXYGEN OF BUSINESS. 


Just as the lungs cannot function without oxygen, 
so business cannot prosper without ambition. Enthus- 
iasm for betterment, coupled with determination to 
succeed, is essential to progress. The ambitious busi- 
ness man is never satisfied with conditions as they are. 
Always he strives to improve his affairs and to enlarge 
his list of customers. With this end in view, he is 
constantly on the alert for opportunities to expand 


the limits of his territory. 
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SAYS FIREPOT IS MOST IMPORTANT PART 
OF WARM AIR HEATER. 


In constructing a warm air heater, great care must 
be given to every part if the manufacturers desire to 
enjoy lasting success. However, it is maintained by 
the Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of long experience in the heating and ventilat 
ing field, that while every part of the warm air heater 
needs careful attention, the firepot is the most impor- 
tant part of the heater. The manufacturers state that 
more depends on this part of the heater than on any 
other part, since no heater would be perfect, no mat 
ter how well the remaining parts were constructed, 
unless the fuel could be properly burned, so as to 
produce heat. 

lor this reason, the company declares that it has 
given special attention to the construction of the fire- 

pot of its Wise 
Warm Air Heater, 
illustrated here- 
with. It is claimed 
by the manufac- 
turers that the fire 
pot has won the 
reputation of be- 
ing one of the best 


firepots made for 





the successful con 
sumption of any 
and all kinds of 
fuel. The firepot 
is said to be heavy, 





Wise Warm Air Heater, Made by the 
Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohlo. 


piece, with a series of cells and slots cast in the walls 
of the pot, extending from the bottom to the top, into 
which the air is admitted and heated before entering 
into and above the fuel, thus supplying the fire with 
This is said to enable the heater to con- 


cast in one solid 


heated air. 
sume fully 90 per cent of the gas and smoke, secure 
perfect combustion and generate intense heat. 

It is claimed that any grade of soft coal such as 
slack, screening, or lignite can be successfully burned 
in this firepot, from the fact that the admission of 
air into and above the fuel at the point of combustion 
cokes this fuel, and in a short time after the fire has 
been replenished with the dirtiest kind of coal, a clean 
fire like that of hard coal or coke The 
manufacturers also state that the fire surface in the 
Wise Warm Air Heater is much greater than in the 
Dealers and_ installers 


can be had. 


ordinary warm air heater. 
who are interested may receive full particulars by 


writing to the company. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR ROOF GUTTERS. 


BY 0. W. KOTHE. 
Sheet metal men have a great variety of gutters to 
contend with. In this drawing we will take up those 
known as “Roof Gutters and Hidden Gutters.” At 


of the building to the wrong end will make the gutter 
useless. 

At “D” we have what is better known as a cornice 
lighting gutter. Some workmen call these hidden gut- 
ters. Considerable care must be taken when laying the 
metal so as to keep the front straight and be sure not 
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Patterns for Roof Gutters. 


“A” we have a design very commonly used. It is not 
recommended on account of the sharp corner and 
where there are trees they easily fill with leaves and 
rust and metal. At “B” we have a similar gutter only 
built more substantially and making the bottom flat. 
This gutter is more serviceable in every way than the 
former one as it enables washing out and makes re- 
pairs easier. At “C” is a galvanized iron gutter very 
often used. The bottom should have a rounding bend 
rather than sharp corners. A band iron is bent around 
the bead to hold in shape. About the main thing that 
may be said of these gutters is that they are a good 
prevention of snow slides. Otherwise they are not as 
popular as the hanging gutter. The latter can always 
be raised or lowered so the water can run out, while 
the above gutters are permanent and the least settling 


to buckle the metal which causes leaks sooner or later. 
At “E” we have a similar gutter only it is found the 
heavy downpour of rain causes the water to shoot 
over the front. Therefore an extra shoulder a is often 
added. When placing such gutters on old work the 
workman should take care to note how the water runs 
before tearing out the old metal. In this way he can 


build up the low places and make a first class job. 
Occasionally a gutter lining must be attached to stone 
or terra cotta or concrete. In such eases a ringlet 1s 
cut as at b, in drawing “F.” The metal is bent making 
the corners somewhat rounding and inserted in the 
ringlet as shown. This ringlet is then filled with oil 
cement or hot lead. Lead is preferable as it holds the 
metal more rigid. However, when copper is used then 


soft oil cement is better as it permits expansion and 
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contraction and the oil in the cement prevents it from 
hardening. There are hundreds of such little points 
the workman must observe to make durable and good 
looking work. 
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ALBION LOCAL OF MICHIGAN SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS IS A SUCCESS. 


Whether or not the end justifies the means is a moot 
question among moralists. Much splitting of verbal 
hairs has been done in the controversies waged by 
theologians over this problem of ethics. Without run- 
ning any risk of becoming involved in polemics, it is 
a safe thing to assert that there is at least one in- 
stance wherein the end justifies the means; and that ts 
in the case of the Albion Local of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal 
alert group of sheet metal contractors has achieved 


Contractors’ Association. This energetic and 
success as an organization by the simple expedient of 
serving a luncheon at every meeting. To reverse the 
ancient saying, its members believe that man liveth 
not by words alone. He must have bread—and meat, 


and cherry pie, and other succulent viands. 














G. J. Scoffield, Fred McAuliffe, H. 
Lower Row, Left to Right: 
Knight, 


Upper Fow, Left to Right: 
L. Ball, O. H. Gale, Phil Porr. 
Frank Darrow, F. J. Winslow, Secretary; B. J. 
President; E. B. Spears, Fred Brown. 
Solemn-visaged highbrows may declare that the 

serving of a luncheon at every meeting as an induce 

ment to better attendance is an ignoble and plebeian 
motive for coming to the monthly gatherings of the 

Albion J.ocal. 


of duty, appealing to abstract principles and more or 


They would substitute the loftier urge 
less philosophic generalities. [jut the sheet metal con 
Albion 
taught them that it does not pay to neglect the inti- 


tractors of know better. Experience has 
mate connection between the stomach and the brain. It 
is always easier to sell a customer commodities or 
ideas after he is well fed than before. Hence, the 
\Ibion Local of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association has adopted a method which justifies itself 
by continuous results of a gratifying nature. 

This Local, which is known as the Albion Sheet 
Metal and Plumbers’ Association, won the prize of 
$25.00 awarded last year by the State Association to 
the Local having the highest percentage of attendance 
At the ten meetings held during the con- 
test period, the Albion Local had an attendance of 100 


at meetings. 


per cent, except on four occasions when one of the 
members was too sick to be present. The accompany 
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ing photograph shows the sheet metal contractors and 
plumbers who constitute the Local. Every one of 
them is enthusiastic in his devotion to the organization 
and takes a personal pride in developing the spirit of 
co-operation which characterizes all the activities of 
the Association. 
_ sili 
SAYS THE CORTRIGHT SHINGLES FORM 
AN INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 
—— ° 
When fire insurance companies charge a very low 
rate of insurance for any particular house it is a cer- 
tainty that there is something about that house which 
is a protection against fire. Therefore, when the claim 
is made that insurance is much less in cost for a house 
which has a Cortright metal shingle roof than for a 
house whose roof is of some other material, it means 
that the Cortright metal shingles must in themselves 
constitute a protection and insurance against fire. 
INustrated herewith is a group of Victoria Cortright 
Metal Shingles. This is one of the several types of 
shingles made by the Cortright Metal Roofing Com- 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Chicago, 


pany, 


Ilinois. The company declares that these shingles 


are leak-proof, wind-proof, rust proof and above 


everything else, fire-proof. The manufacturers aver 
that as the fact that these shingles are fire-proof be 


widely disseminated, the demand for such 


Com more 
material grows The 
company also states that 
this advantage of the 


Cortright Metal Shingles 


in the rural 


vives a man 
districts, miles from the 
nearest fire-fighting ma 


chines, a great feeling of 


security to know that his 


dwelling is safe from that 
which 


source of alarm 


vives more trouble in the 
country than any other 
destructive fires, The 





manufacturers declare 


statis 


Group of Victoria Cortright 
Metal Shingles, Made by 


that according to 


Cortright Metal 
Company, 
Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. 


Roofing tics 42 per cent of the res 
idence fires in the Seuth- 
ern States alone, originated in the roof, an appalling 
percentage when everything is considered. lor this 
reason they maintain that their product possesses great 
\ll those 


who are interested in the question of correct roofing 
should address the Cortright Metal Roofing Company, 


value on account of its fire-proof quality. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for information regarding 
their shingles. 

company's 
That 


(me especially interesting part of the 
literature is the booklet called 
This book gives ideas and suggestions about 
\nother 


“Concerning 
Roof.” 
roofing for anybody who wants a good roof, 
hooklet which the company sends out upon request 1s 
“The Sheet Metal which contains informa- 


tion regarding corrosion 


Primer,” 
Inasmuch as there is no 
charge or obligation connected with obtaining one of 
these booklets, the opportunity should not be neglected 


hy those who are interested in the subject of roofing. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF ZINC AND LEAD HELPS 
SHEET METAL WORKER. 


The difference between the progressive sheet metal 
worker and the mechanic who is satisfied to plod along 
in the same rut all his life is a difference of knowl- 
edge. Little argument is needed to show that the 
man who knows the material with which he works is 
better equipped for success than the man who pays no 
attention to what he contemptuously calls “high brow” 
stuff. It is of distinct benefit, therefore, to sheet metal 
workers and contractors to learn something of the 
development in the zinc and lead industry during the 
past few years. Under normal conditions the great- 
est demand for zinc products has been in the peaceful 
pursuits of industry, in the making of preserve jar- 
tops, waste pipes and chemical apparatus. After the 
outbreak of hostilities the demand for these metals 
changed from domestic uses to the more serious busi- 
ness of war, and the present demand for these prod- 
ucts is largely for military purposes. 

Both of these metals are found in enormous quanti- 
ties buried in the ground in the form of ores, with 
no indication on the surface to show their location. 
The ore bodies of the Mississippi Valley, where most 
of the minerals are mined, are generally located by 
drilling from the surface by means of well drills. 
The powdered rock and ore brought up by these out- 
fits are carefully tested, and when there is enough of 
the desired minerals to pay for mining, shafts are 
sunk to the levels of the ore bodies. Tunnels called 
“drifts” are driven from these shafts to permit of 
the mining of the ores, which are the minerals together 
with the rock in the natural bed. Zinc and lead ores 
generally occur together combined with sulphur as 
sulphides. As these ores of zine and lead are so sim- 
ilar, many complex and difficult problems are often 
encountered by the mill operators in separating them, 
and by the smelters in finally reducing them to pure 
metal. 

In addition to these simple zinc-lead ores, called 
sulphides, of the Mississippi Valley, other sources of 
zine are from franklinite, a very complex ore con- 
taining iron and manganese; smithsonite, a carbonate 
of zinc; willemite, a silicate of zinc; zincite, an oxide 
of zinc; and calamine, another carbonate of zinc. Lead 
also occurs associated with silver, gold, copper and 
sulphur; likewise as an oxide, sulphate, chromate, 
phosphate and carbonate. In all of these ores the 
minerals desired are associated with many other sub- 
stances from which they must be separated. 

In the Missouri district the drifts ordinarily strike 
the deposits of “pay ore” at the top. After a con- 
siderable amount of the worthless rock is removed by 
blasting, the ore itself is drilled by means of power 
drilis and the hole loaded with dynamite. The blasts 
break the ore loose and shatter it into fragments that 
are loaded into buckets or small mine cars and hoisted 
to the surface. 

The ore is then crushed to the fineness of sand and 
sent to the jigs, where it is mixed with water and sub- 
jected to a pulsating or jigging motion. The desired 
ore is separated by gravity from the lighter and worth- 
less rock called “gangue.”” This also separates the 
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zinc and lead ores, which are now called “concen- 
trates,’ and each is collected in troughs or chutes and 
carried to bins until needed. The refuse or gangue is 
passed out as waste to the spoil pile or dump. 

Some of the very fine material cannot be separated 
by the jigs, and passes to concentrating tables, where, 
carried in partial suspension in water, it is passed over 
tables that shake the materiai in such a way as to sep- 
arate not only the valuable ore from the gangue, but 
the zinc from the lead ore as well. These concen- 
trates are then placed in the bins with those from the 
jigs. 

In smelting, the zinc ore is placed in sealed clay re- 
torts or furnaces and heated. This drives the metal- 
lic zine off in the form of a vapor, which is condensed 
and is then known as “spelter,” of which there are 
several grades, based on the purity or the amount of 
zinc contained. 

Different smelting equipment is needed for the lead, 
which is melted out of the ore in large furnaces. The 
heavy molten lead sinks to the bottom and is drawn 
off there, while the lighter “slag” or waste, which is 
much lighter, rises to the top of the mass and is drawn 
off through a higher set of cpenings and is sent to the 
slag dump. 

The uses of spelter, both in times of peace and of 
war, are many. Sometimes it is used alone; some- 
times it is associated with copper, lead and various 
other substances. 

It is not necessary to go out of the home to find 
these uses, for when the visitor pushes the button at 
the door the bell rings—the battery which supplies the 
power to ring the bell contains zinc. The ringing of 
the bell may result in one or all of the following events 
in the household: The washboard of zinc may be aban- 
doned temporarily ; baby may splash water out of his 
little tub of zinc; young son may find an opportunity 
to investigate the contents of the zinc-lined refrigera- 
tor, and old dog Faithful may crawl out from under 
the stove and leave his resting place on the sheet of 
zinc to join young son on his foraging expedition. 

The trains are operated and guided by zinc and 
lead, as the telephone, telegraph and signal towers are 
made possible and practical by the use of zinc and 
lead substances in the batteries to develop the neces- 
sary current for the transmission of messages and 
signals. 

The operation of the submarine is made possible by 
the lead storage batteries, as without batteries of this 
type the operation of the submarine submerged would 
not be possible, and of course it would not be a sub- 
marine if it could not submerge, and would conse- 
quently lose its value as a fighting craft. Similar use 
of storage batteries is essential to the success of the 
starter of the modern automobile. 

Lead is a source of supply for lead azide. This 
material is used in the manufacture of detonators. 
A common use of lead has been as a core in the bul- 
lets in the rifle ammunition. The lead gives weight 
to the bullet, and permits accurate marksmanship. 
Lead bullets are also used in the shrapnel shells. The 
brass sharpnel shell is made of zinc and copper. 

For buildings the architects design the structure, 
and the zinc and lead producer fills a large share of 
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the requirements—the galvanized sheeting for the 
roof, galvanized cornice and other exterior and in- 
terior decorations, and lead for plumbing. 

In the operating room in the hospitals, as well as 
throughout the institution, large quantities of zinc in 
various forms are consumed for disinfecting and de- 
odorizing and as a caustic. ‘The soldier in the trenches 
is gassed and wounded by zinc and lead products, and 
is treated in the hospital with zinc in other forms. 

The farmer uses the galvanized iron wire to inclose 
his land to prevent loss by straying of hogs and other 
live stock. Galvanized barbed wire is also used exten- 
sively by troops of the Allied Nations, as entangle- 
ments between the trenches in “No Man’s Land” as 
an obstruction to prevent active operations and raids 
by enemy troops. Galvanized wire will withstand ef- 
fectively the action of the weather and will not rust 
or corrode for a long period. 

Zinc is used extensively by manufacturers of print- 
ing type for newspapers and other publications. 

The oxide of zinc, which is a material used in the 
rubber industry, is the result of roasting and other 
treatment of the crude ore. It is also used extensively 
in the manufacture of paints and forms one of the 
essential materials for the manufacture of inside 
paints. 

Lead also plays an important part in the paint in- 
dustry, and is the basis for the manufacture of sev- 
eral important paint materials and for other important 
pigments. 

Zinc is perhaps one of the most important and ver- 
satile ores produced. It plays its part in the treat- 
ment of gold, and its products also find their way in 
large quantities into the textile and many other in- 
dustries. 

A cycle in this industry exists which embodies the 
fact that explosives are necessary to produce zinc and 
lead products, and these elements in turn in various 
forms are necessary and essential in the production of 
high explosives. 

Taken all in all, the life history of lead and zine in 
their course from the mine to the final uses is quite an 
interesting story, and the part they play in the activi- 
ties of the world is equally interesting and important. 

antes si 


AMERICAN STEEL SAVES 


THE WORLD. 


In a communication to the National Geographical 
Society William Joseph Showalter tells the graphic 
story of steel, industry’s greatest asset and war’s chief 
weapon. A part of the communication is issued by 
the Society as the following war geography bulletin: 

“Would you know the size of the American steel 
industry? Then reflect that even before the great 
world war broke out, even in the slack and uncertain 
days of 1914, it employed more people than live in 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming together 
—four states whose aggregate area is more than twice 
that of all Germany. The capital employed is greater 
than the national wealth of Switzerland. The Republic 
of Portugal—land, improvements, industrials, every- 
thing—is not worth as much by a billion dollars as 
America’s steel products were in the single year of 
1914, a year in which a ton of pig iron sold for less 
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than one-third present quotations, and a ton of steel 
likewise. 

“Think of an ore train so long that it would take a 
fortnight to pass a given point, running at full column 
formation and stretching from Detroit, Michigan, to 
rie, Pennsylvania. Think of a row of blast furnaces 
reaching from New York to Chester, Pennsylvania, 
of a column of rolling mills and puddling furnaces 
reaching from New York to Indianapolis! Think of 
a stream of ten tons of liquid iron flowing out as 
molten pig metal every second of the year! 

“Then you will begin to get a picture of the vastness 
of the steel industry. It is steel, steel, steel, every- 
where and always—steel for guns, steel for shells, 
steel for ships. Without American steel the German 
submarine would conquer the oceans, the German war 
machine would starve our Allies, overrun France and 
work its own good pleasure upon the earth. But with 
American steel that can never be done. The road to 
victory for autocracy has been closed by the unyield- 
ing gate which American industry has put across 
its path.” 

+*- 


“NEVER LEAK” PUMP IS AN IMPORTANT 
FEATURE OF GASOLENE TORCH. 


Shown in the accompanying illustration is the Num 
ber 21, Quart Gasolene Torch, made by Otto Bernz, 
Newark, New Jersey. The manufacturer claims that 
this is the only “pump in bedy” torch which has a 
positive shut off. This is said to be due to the pat 
cnted “Never Leak” pump which is an important and 
distinctive feature of this torch. By fitting this torch 
with such a pump, the manufacturer claims to have 
obtained a positive needle valve shutoff in addition 
to the automatic cork check. This positive shutoff 
is gotten, according to the manufacturer, by screw 
ing the plunger down, which closes the needle valve 
at the base of the pump, and also keeps the plunger 
down and out of the way, which prevents it from be 
coming bent or broken, thereby making the pump use 


The and 


bottom is said to be made 


less. reservoir 
of heavy drawn brass and 
reinforced on the inside. 
The burner of the torch 
is fitted with 


holder. 


a soldering 
This 


torches 


Iron torch 
other 


(otto 


and the 
made by Bernz are 
claimed, by the manufac- 


turer to be made of the 





vest materials obtainable. 
Fach one is declared to 
be carefully tested, and 
the manufacturer guar 
Number 21, One Quart Gasolene 
antees to make good by 


Torch, Made by Otto Bernz, 


Newark, New Jersey. i pair or repla ement, 


whemdelivered at the factory, transportation prepaid, 
any imperfection or defect in material or manufac 
ture of such torch not caused by use, misuse or neg 
lect, provided that all imperfect or 


shall be referred to him before any claim for repair 


defective parts 


or replacement shall be allowed. This guarantee con 
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tinues for six months from the date of sale to the 
purchaser either by the jobber or by the manufac- 
turer. Tinsmiths are advised to get in touch with 
the manufacturer at once and to obtain the latest cata- 
Jog describing the torch illustrated herewith and also 
other torches and tinners’ furnaces. This may be pro- 
cured by addressing Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey. 
sasinieciaeaatensmiliiinnied 


SENDS OUT DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a can of 
Allen-Flux in liquid form. This flux is made by L. 
B. Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 North Lincoln 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. It is declared by the mak- 
ers that their product is used by numerous high grade 
sheet metal workers and tinsmiths. It is further 
stated that this flux draws the solder into every crevice 
and keeps. it there. Allen-I‘lux is claimed to be acid- 
less, non-corrosive, and fumeless. The company has 
prepared useful descriptive circulars, 
and is now sending them out to all 
those who are interested in getting 
better soldering results with less labor 
and more certainty. Anyone desiring 
some of these circulars should address 





their request for the same to L. B. 
Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 

ing Flux, T ones trop ‘hicag 1}1;- 
Made by L's, orth Lincoln Street, Chicago, [hi 
Allen Company, nois. The manufacturers aver that 
incorporated, 
4555 North 


Lincoln Street, c ‘ ° . 
Chicago, Illinois. the merits of their soldering flux will 


thus obtain information which will result advantage- 
ously for him. 


Can of Allen 
Won-Acid Solder- 


anyone who receives particulars about 
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CREATING DEMAND COSTS MONEY BUT 
GREATLY INCREASES PROFIT. 


‘The sum total of all selling expense is really adver- 
tising expense, for the product must be made known 
in some way before it can be sold at all, and whatever 
way is adopted for making known the merits of a 
product is, in its last analysis, advertising. It is the 
creating of a demand that costs money, and whether 
this demand is created by well thought out advertis- 
ing in trade publications, or in magazines, or in news- 
papers, or whether it is created by the personal in- 
dividual work of salesmen, it is all advertising. 

The great problem before concerns that are all the 
time studying the economics of business is to so 
shape up advertising methods as to be continually 
decreasing the selling cost by increasing the volume. 
It is an important part of the problem to determine 
just what proportion of the selling expense can be 
devoted directly to advertising. ‘rom a careful an- 
alysis of results from year to year it is possible to 
arrive at a certain index figure which establishes the 
proper proportion of selling expense which can be 
Set aside as a definite amount for advertising expense, 
and in considering plans it is advisable always to keep 
this figure in mind when computing advertising esti- 
mates. 

There is no scheme of trading that has ever been 
thought of that can completely do away with some 
selling cost, but some plans are being continually 
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worked out to keep the selling cost to the minimum. 
Any of these plans which increase the demand with- 
out a proportionate increase in the total selling ex- 
pense works toward automatically reducing the per 
cent of selling cost to sales. It is recognized by all 
manufacturers and retailers that their cost of advei- 
tising always decreases in direct proportion to the 
good reputation of the goods and the favorable stand- 
ing of the manufacturer in the minds of the buyers. 
Right here is where advertising keeps continually re- 
ducing the selling expense, for one thing it does su- 
premely well is to build up 1 good will for a business. 

Advertising not only sells a customer the particular 
thing advertised once but it keeps on selling him— 
makes him a permanent customer, a real asset of the 
house. Advertising helps to standardize both the 
price and the product and *t keeps the trade on an 
even keel. If properly done it does not leave over- 
stock on dealers’ shelves, for it keeps the demand so 
constant that the consumer uses up this vear’s product 
before it goes out of style. It has Leen repeatedly 
demonstrated that no advertising is permanently 
profitable unless the thing advertised has quality and 
merit, and it is certain that the maker of dishone:$ 
goods can get along better without advertising. Given 
quality and merit, and in addition a trademark and 
the backing of responsible men, we can easily appre- 
ciate that every bit of favorable publicity that can be 
given a product results in increasing the good will, 
which is a real and tangible asset of the business. 

Some one has remarked that goods which are not 
advertised sell so slowly that the increased cost of 
production and the increased cost of marketing makes 
it necessary to sell them quality for quality at a higher 
price. In other words, buyers of unadvertised goods 
pay for the advertising of those which are advertised. 

In times of business depression it is the manufac- 
turers of trademarked goods who keep going, and if 
you are seeking for pessimistic news you must ask 
those manufacturers who make flour and shoes and 
hats and clothing and breakfast food and paints and 
varnishes, and who do not trademark their wares and 
who do not advertise. It used to be a trade maxim 
that goods well bought are half sold, but nowadays 
the up-to-date merchant believes that goods well ad 
vertised are more than half sold. The average re- 
tailer carrying a standardized stock formerly turned 
his stock over two to two-and-a-half times a year, 
but now, if he has a well-advertised trademarked line 
of goods, he will find he can turn his stock over from 
three to four times a year, thus getting more return 
on the capital invested and creating a constantly grow- 
ing demand for the commodities which he handles. 

National advertising of trademarked articles has 
done away with the “fake” bargain-sale proposition 
in business, for the consumer has come to know that 
the price fixed on a_ well-established trademarked 
brand is based on the value of the goods and is al- 
ways fair and reasonable. 

To sum the whole matter up, in taking care of the 
work of furnishing the supply to fill the demand, and 
in solving the problem of getting the goods from the 
factory to the consumer, advertising is of great as- 
sistance because it reduces the cost of production, 
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reduces the cost of selling, and reduces the price to 


the ultimate while at the same time it 


standardizes the quality and real value of the product. 


consumer, 


-7o, _— 


SAYS IMPROVED PLUNGER WORKS WELL. 


Being made of the best leather, the Improved 
Plungers manufactured by Berger Brothers Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are said to give a high 
degree of service. In addition to the uniform excel- 
lence of the material from which they are constructed, 
the claim is made that they are produced by the most 
careful methods of manufacture with superior work- 
manship. It is that 
they are painstakingly and even- 
ly fitted, so that there is never 
any variation or lessening of 
their reliability under all normal 
Sesides the 


declared 





conditions of use. 
Improved Plunger shown in the 
the 
Serger Brothers Company also 
manufactures leather plungers 
for boat pumps, oil valves and 


accompanying illustration, 





Improved 
Made by Berger 


Plunger, plungers, pump valves, and a 


Brothers Company, . ste ine ; apc’ 
Philadelphia complete line of tinners’ and 
Penney!vania. roofers’ supplies. The Com- 


pany’s motto is: “Everything Must Be Right,” and 

it invites correspondence concerning any of its prod- 

ucts catalogs of which are free to the trade. 

SAYS OPEN HEARTH STEEL IS BEST 
MATERIAL FOR CONDUCTOR PIPE. 





It does not require much study of the conditions 
under which conductor pipe is used to understand that 
it should be made from material which resists rust 
and corrosion. Consequently, any product of this 
class which is constructed from open hearth steel gal 
vanized in so thorough a manner as to give long and 
satisfactory service is certain to command favorable 
Experts are agreed that open hearth steel 
the 
steel which can be used for eave troughs and acces- 


attention. 


constitutes sturdiest and most reliable form of 


sory products when properly galvanized. It is upon 
the basis of these facts that the Berger Manufactur- 
ing Company of Canton, Ohio, builds its claims for 
the quality of its Toncan Metal Conductor Pipe, one 
example of which is displayed in the accompanying 


illustration. 
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Conductor Pipe Made by The Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


This Company makes a complete line of conductor 
pipe and eaves trough accessory products, such as 
end pieces, drops, caps and outlets, rain water cut- 
offs, elbows and shoes, shanks and circles, gutter 
hangers, conductor pipe fasteners, plain galvanized 
funnels, racks and keys, and galvanized conductor 
heads. In an introductory paragraph to its catalog 


of these supplies, it makes the following plea for 
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Berger Accessories: “We ask the opportunity to 
demonstrate that we can supply you with the Right 
Accessories and [ittings. Give us that opportunity. 
It will cost you nothing to get our prices and learn 
what we can do for you. Write us, mentioning the 
name and number or sizes, etc.” 
Sheet metal 
fore, will probably find it to their advantage to send 


This appears to be 
a fair proposition. contractors, there- 
for the catalog and price-lists of the Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


“7, 


LEARNS TO UTTER WORDS OF PRAISE. 


The employer who gets the most loyalty and intelli- 
gent work from his employes is the one who learns to 
This statement 
A little reflection and 
observation, however, will cisclose an extraordinary 


utter words of praise. may seem a 


threadbare assertion to many. 


number of employers who have never learned to utter 
words of praise. Some think it beneath their dignity 
to do so, and others are afraid of being misunderstood 
or of having their authority undermined by an appear 
Hoth 


Praises, when earned, are a moral 


ance of too much familiarity with underlings. 
classes are wrong, 
debt which ought to be paid in all sincerity. 


“e- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wire Cutter. 


Cooke Hardware Green Bay, 


From W. JD. 
Wisconsin. 


Company, 


Kindly advise who makes a wire cutter operated 
by a lever. 

Ans.— Niagara Machine and Tool Works, [uttalo, 
New York; and Cincinnati Tool Company, Norwood, 
(incinnati, Ohio, 

Lawn Swings. 
l-'rom the Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Please let us know where we can get lawn swings 

with galvanized iron frames and canopy tops. 


\ns.—L.. Gould and Company, 700 West Lak« 
street, and [Bristol and Gale Company, 158 Carroll 
avenue, both of Chicago. 

Rambler Bicycles. 
from G. FF. North, Clarksville, lowa. 

Can you advise where the manufacturers of the 
Rambler Bicyeles are located ? 

\ns.—These were formerly made by the Gormley 


leffrey Company of Chicago who are now out of 
business and the manufacture of them is being carried 
on by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of Westfield, 
These bicycles and repairs may be 
the Cycle 
Belmont avenue, Chicago. 
Star Ventilator. 


Massachusetts. 


secured from Belmont Company, 2953 


93, Ames, lowa 


Will you please inform us who makes the Star 


k'rom Carr Hardware Company, Box 


Ventilator ? 

\ns, 

ennsylvania, and 347 North Sheldon strect, Chie ago. 
Float Valves. 

Independence, lowa 

float valves 


Merchant and Evans Company, Philadelphia, 


Hardware 
tell us where 


l'rom (Gates 


Kindly 


Company, 


we can get ior 
regulating the water in a tank 


\ns. 


son street; Henion and Hubbell, 219 North Jefferson 


James B. Clow and Sons, 544 South Jeffer 


street; and L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 60t 
West Lake street, all of Chicago. 
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GOVERNMENT BROADENS ITS CONTROL 
OF ALL STEEL SUPPLIES. 


Through an agreement reached Thursday, June Oth, 
between the War Industries Board and the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the United States Govern- 
ment has broadened its control of all the steel sup- 
plies of the country. Although no figures were given 
out to the public, it was announced that the direct and 
indirect requirements of the American Government 
and the Allies will be met first and that for this pur- 
pose strict conservation of the available supply of steel 
and expansion of existing resources as well as devel- 
opment of new sources would be necessary. 

In pursuance of the agreement, the [ron and Steel 
Institute will not permit the delivery of pig iron or 
steel except on a priority certificate issued by the War 
Industries Board and then for no other purposes than 
those specified in the preference list of the Priorities 
Division of the Board. Since the current rate of pro 
duction is only about 85 per cent of capacity, the need 
of increased production in view of enormous war de- 
mands is obvious. As yet not enough steel is being 
made to supply all requirements. 

The gravity of the shortage is evident when the 
fact that the committee of which Mr. Replogle is a 
member has the courage to intimate that it purposes 


If the 


question is reduced to automobiles versus corset stays 


to list “corset stays” among the non-essentials. 


there is no question which will be judged the most es- 
sential. More than 20,000 tons of steel are consumed 
annually in this industry, says Mr. Replogle, with 
some surprise, but in a tone that indicates the will be- 
hind the resolution to hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may. 


STEEL. 

At the annual meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute it was clearly indicated that, without 
exception, manufacturers were pledged to deliver their 
output first for national purposes and that steel would 
be allotted to private consumers in order of impor- 
tance. 

Preference is given in delivery to ship plates, shell 
steel and rails. Structural shops under construction 
will call for 300,000 tons to complete them, and to 
equip the plants will require enormous tonnage in 
heavy machinery and tools. 

The Fleet 


works costing upward of $250,000,000. 


Corporation has contracted for new 
Ship steel in storage for Japan amounting to 20,000 
tons has been shipped, and 155,000 will follow. 
Awards have been made for 392,000 axles involv- 
ing 125,000 tons on the Government order for freight 
cars. The plates and shapes have not vet been allotted. 


COPPER. 

The complete 1917 report furnished by the United 
States Geological Survey warrants the belief that there 
will be a sufficient supply of copper this year to meet 
all domestic and foreign requirements. Refinery 
operations, however, will have to be stimulated in view 
of the fact that refineries have been falling behind the 
smelters and, consequently, have failed to produce at 
Stocks of blister 
copper, however, have increased 175,000,000 pounds— 
so that if refineries 


the same rate they did in 1917. 


apparently in the last five months 
have ample labor there is no reason why the output 
of refined copper should not be as great or even greater 
than in the year 1917. 

According to trade estimates, production of copper 
by smelters during the first five months have averaged 
225,000,000 pounds a month, of which 172,000,000 
pounds have been derived from domestic material and 
53,000,000 pounds from imported material. Refineries, 
however, are believed to have produced at the rate of 
only 190,000,000 pounds a month. In 1917 the refineries 
produced at an average rate of 202,378,847 pounds a 
month, of which 156,128,847 pounds were derived 
from domestic blister copper and 46,250,000 pounds 
a month from foreign material. The output of the 
smelters in 1917 averaged a little less than 205,000,000 
pounds a month, of which 157,176,827 pounds were 
derived from domestic material. 

Thus it is seen, that the average monthly output by 
smelters thus far this year has been in excess of the 
average monthly output last year while the refined 
output this year has averaged about 12,000,000 pounds 
less than last year but the latter loss can be readily 
recovered. Copper producers almost always refer to 
output in terms of the smelter. It is true that the 
mines and smelters, since January have produced less 
than during the corresponding period last year but 
there was a heavy loss in output later in 1917, due 
to the memorable strikes in Arizona, Montana and 
elsewhere. This year the Government is expected to 
guarantee the labor situation which will insure con 
tinued production at a rate which at least will equal 
that of 1917, when there was a surplus of 114,000,000 
pounds. 

As the advance in freight rates, which becomes 
effective June 25th, will add 34 cent to 1 cent per 
pound to productive costs of copper, the continuance 
of the 23.50 cents per pound selling price to August 
15th, is equivalent to a reduction of 3% cent to 1 cent 
per pound in the returns received by producers for the 
copper sold, but an average profit of 6% cents per 
pound is ample to insure large net earnings. When 
the next revenue bill is completed, however, profits 
of copper producers as well as of steel manufacturers, 
are expected to be largely reduced through an increase 
of war and excess profits taxes. 
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TIN. 

The steadily declining tendency in the tin markets 
abroad has an unsettling effect on the domestic situa- 
tion and new business is delayed by the unwillingness 
of consumers to enter the declining market. 
shipments are offered for July at 86 cents, and Banca 
shipments command the same price, but little actual 
For immediate delivery there is still 


Singapore 


business is done. 
a scarcity felt and the only available metal for this 
position seems to be Chinese tin No. 1, which is offered 
from 94 to 95 cents. 

The present American response to the reaction is not 
calculated to stimulate the East India market, the 
week opening extremely quiet. There are circulars on 
the market today from brokers calling consumers’ 
attention to the reaction that has taken place in the 
past two weeks, in some instances as heavy as 12.00 
cents to 14.00 cents per pound on some kinds of tin. 
It is also pointed out that the new freight rates, effec- 
tive June 25th, have to be reckoned with, so that the 
present time might be a favorable one for contracting. 
Whereas a few weeks ago there was no tin offering 
with prospects of supply extremely doubtful, a condi- 
tion that resulted in buyers bidding the market up 
freely ori themselves, now there seems to be a quantity 
of tin in all positions and we hear of bids being 
accepted, on occasions, at Ic per pound below the 
asking prices, showing sellers anxiety to unload, both 
the advance and decline was largely a matter of nerves. 

It is fortunate that supplies are coming forward by 
way of the Pacific Coast in view of the serious report 
of submarine activity off the New Jersey Coast. 


LEAD. 

The higher rail freights which go into effect June 
25th have influenced demand for shipments of lead 
prior to that date. 
sold up for delivery by June 25th and they are either 


Many independents claim to be 


to 7.50 cents 
the 
demand continues to improve as it has done during the 


not quoting or else asking from 7.25 
East St. Louis for only a moderate amount. If 


last few days, it is thought that an advance in the Trust 


price may take effect. Chicago warehouses have 
advanced prices on American pig to $7.90 and bar to 


$8.40 per 100 pounds. 


SPELTER. 

Demand for spelter has increased, chiefly because 
of the freight situation as consumers are desirous of 
getting their supplies in before June 25th. One of the 
largest producers has stopped selling, owing to opera- 
tions being affected by labor troubles. Other produc 
ers are out of the market through having sold their 
June output and being unwilling to sell any farther 
into the future. The labor situation is growing more 
acute at the mines owing to the lack of shovelers and 
The 
situation is likely to grow still worse due to the fact 


many mines are running short on this account. 


that the wheat harvest is just coming in through Okla- 
homa and Kansas and the exodus of miners who 


annually take this opportunity of getting out of doors 
for a couple of months’ work is beginning to be felt 
There is certain, therefore, to be a curtailment of ore 
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upon this account, which will be especially marked in 
the Oklahoma field. 
SHEETS. 
To some extent inadequate semi-finished supplies 
Virtually all of 
the output of sheets is for war purposes, direct or 


still retard production in sheet mills. 
indirect. It is said that even a portion of the trade 
itself does not comprehend the enormous consump- 
tion of sheets for strictly military and related uses. 
Large orders are being placed continuously. Galvan 
ized, blue annealed, and black sheets in large lots soon 
will be needed in connection with the shipbuilding 
program. The requirements of car building also will 
take heavy tonnages of corrugated sheets, the gage of 
which is not yet precisely determined. Mills are sold 
up well beyond the third quarter. 
TIN PLATE. 

It is the consensus of opinion among tin plate manu- 
facturers that the base price of tin plate is too slow to 
Pig tin was selling around 
$7.75 
As the matter now stands, makers 


meet present conditions. 
65 cents a pound at the time the base price of 
was established. 
say that they are paying close to $1.00 per pound for 
pig tin whenever they can get it. [Each box of tin plate 
Most of 
the mills in the Youngstown district are in operation, 


requires approximately 2 pounds of pig tin. 


but they are hard pressed for tin bars. The entire 
output is going to the Government indirectly for meat 


containers. 


OLD METALS. 

kastern scrap markets are active with every grade 
in strong demand. Big tonnages of shell turnings are 
coming into the market from shell plants located in 
that part’of the country. In Chicago railroads are 
marketing somewhat larger tonnages, but not in suf 
\Wholesale 
quotations in the Chicago district, which may be con 
ld steel 


steel springs, $30.36; 


ficient quantity to meet probable needs. 


sidered nominal, are as follows: axles, 


$41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 cast iron, 
$26.75 to $27.25, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 


metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 19 


cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 514 cents; zine, 
1% cents; cast aluminum, 22 cents. 
PIG IRON. 
\ccording to the published schedules of the 


mecreased freight rates which go into effect June 25th, 
the increases will mean practically an additional $1.10 
Generally speaking, 
this 


in making pig iron, valley basis. 


the furnaces are not selling any iron at time 


except such business as is allocated to them by the 


authorities at Washington. With few exceptions this 


includes only iron that is required to fill direct govern 


ment requirements, although frequently the order 1s 


not placed by the Government, the material having to 


pass through several before it becomes the 


stages 


actual property of the Government. By far the major 


portion of this business is in steel making iron, par 


ticularly basic. There are allocations in foundry 


grades, but they total much smaller tonnages per week. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


pumration containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


METALS. 

PIG IRON 
Basic . aaa mea $3200 
Northern ‘Pay., No. 2... 33 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.... 37 50 Pig tin 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..... 37 50 Bar tin. 
Pes takéveedsne ° 33 50 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 





Per Boz 
IC Es cccivacceved $16 20 
IX 14x20 
IxxX 14x20 one ae 
IXXX 14x20 we Se : 
IXXXX 14x20 .. 23 00 Coopers’. 
IC 20x28 wee 32 40 
IX | Shetspitairpestaie prc 36 30 
ixxX | SRR Reitiee 40 20 
De OD, . cdcackeceees 43 10 
4 os & Re 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 30 © 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 50 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 18 90 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 20 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Reererere per 100 ibs. $5 45 
aes per 100 lbs. 5 50 
SS eee per 100 Ibs. 5 55 
rrr per 100 lbs. 5 65 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 
25 


eS eee per 100 Ibs. $6 
ONG SS | Perr per 100 lbs. 6: 
PMs cous scenes per 100 Ibs. 6: 
No. 27....... «..-per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Gee Be cescccvaess per 100 lbs. 6 


eee per 100 lbs. 9 85! [es &R. Orange, Extra aeastian 


GALVANIZED. 
ee per 100 Ibs. $6 95 
ere per 100 Ibs. 7 
errr er per 100 lbs. 7 25 
DN tctsaesnanae per 100 lbs. 7 40 
Sys cad viewwwade per 100 lbs. 7 § | 
oe er per 100 lbs. 7 70) 
Pets Bike tacesaneens per 100 Ibs. 8 20 

POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
Sei cidwadcevad per 100 lbs. $9 80 | 
err eee per 100 lbs. 9 90 | 
Met exscnuneed per 100 Ibs. 10 00. 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 

Wood's Smooth ES i acre wacecae $9 25 
sit No. 22-24 ...... 9 30 

” a eS eer 9 35 

” 7 UD kentwvada 9 40 

= = eee 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


100 lbs., base No. 28....... $12 75 


BAR SOLDER. 


Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 58c 

Commercial, 45-55...... ” 53ic 

SE a OT 48ic 
SPELTER. 

Nc: <5 oa a acatans aie edmieaion ooo SC 

SHEET ZINC 

RID asc ucentanc enact ec eniel $22 00 

Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 
COPPEk. 

Copper sheet, base..... seccccee 32%$c 











—— $$$ 


WSSPHSHOSSHSSCHS SOSH OOOSOIOOD OV VS] Bees O526ee oeoececeoeoesseece 


per 100 Ibs.$10 25 
per 100 lbs. 10 50 Hollow. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee 


HARDWARE. 


Ford's with or without screw.. 


18 15 Carpenters’. 
ded aees Sebesnndenee 18% 


er 


1 No. 1050 Handled... . 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


REO 8 PRNME . cccccccncsssccoesees 20% 


Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 

AMMUNITION. 

ps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. 4 Waterproof, 1-10s 


Shells, Loaded — 
Loaded with Black Powder. 
Loaded with Lappe Powder, 
Loaded with ‘Smotetess Powder, 


Smokeless Repeater Grade 
Smokeless Leader Grade 


eRe eee eee eee eee eee 


45 


ee 


|\Gun Wads—per 1000 
Winchester 7-8 gauge...... 


ional 
Powder. 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs 


Plums, West, Pat 
Firemen’s (handled). 


kegs. 
DuPont's Canisters, I-b.. 


: ie 
Smokeless bee 


00 Single Bitted (without handles). 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Waves’ s Natl. Blue, 3$ to 44 
The abo Bots tod ibe. | win Car tern 
ea ve prices on axes of 3 to ’ 
are the base prices. | Ford's Ship Auger pat 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 53 Ibs. advance 75c. 


ee 


L. & pe) 2 Extra Sporting 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “Infallible’’ 
43 50 


Hercules“ E. C.,"" kegs 

Hercules “E. C.,”" $-kegs 
“Infallible,"” 25 can 

drums 2 


ee ee) 


BAGS, PAPER N se 


ee ee 


eee eee ee) 
te ee ee ee oeeeee 


ues S : Rifle, 
‘Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50) 
‘Hercules — | Revolver, 


wy -wa 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs.. Small Willow........ 


Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs 





Board and Paper, up to w.. .17eper Ib. | Galvaniced Steel. 4 bu. 


BEATERS. 
60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
ets No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 16 
50&10% No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
[Be Be Os sh cesseccces 110 

| 

| Egg. Per doz, 
doz. $30 00, No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
oe Oe ns 00| No. 102 “ tinned... 1 35 
| No150 “ * hotel... 2 10 
| No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
No. 13 3 30 


ae * £ | Se 


per doz.$12 50) No 18 “ “ eee 450 
Iwan’s Tas Hole and Well.. 
Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 


. Nets. 
10 25 
BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’ .......+00 eocccces 40% 
— Hand. 

15% | 9 10 = 12 
Per doz $8 °00 900 1000 1275 
| Moulders’. 

SPvbbeeecesecre Per doz. 15 00 

05) 

BELLS. 
4 00| Call. 

85| 3-inch | Miatestod Rotary vy 
Bro base...... per doz. $5 00 
| Cow. 

ene 60 

: 00; Kentucky ..........seeee-ee- $32 
| Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
160; Rotary. 
75; 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, - 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . . 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
1 + Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished. .......... 15Z, 
— ee... 15% 
Nickel Ped hnkeenecteenetans 10% 
Gs ao dn ici del dais aided 15% 
ET Gs 566vcsndeenanees 0% 
Miscellaneous. 


9 25| Church and School. steel ulloys. . .30% 


Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
ie cedeas $2 25 300 400 5 50 


$53 00 | BEVELS, TEE 
‘Stanle ’s, rosewood handle, new 
per doz.$19 OC y Sete 


poemalsicecieraassesesesres eee 
15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
15 00 
BD cc ctcscsccasnsesseneowsind 
le) |" eanainitenaete sing 
Brass, plated..........sccces 60&10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
enning’s Pattern............- 50% 
12 50 enn s Car and Machine....... 15% 
1 50 arr 30% 
Re ce ed keneeennnes 35 
Russell Jenning’s.........-++-. 30% 
Clark's xpansive.. .50&5 
Steer’s Small list, ‘$22 00. 23% 
- Large “ $26 00. .25% 


. Pinck or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 Gouge AGS Rie ee 80 
S| 


Re re 35&10% 
Glikdkcesteeureceueeseuses 15% 
CRUD. oocn'ccedsn0cesseeteceese 10% 
Countersink. 
| No. 18 Wheeler’e.. . . per doz. $1 80 
No. 20 “ane pa 2 40 
American Snailhead. - 110 
Rose “ = 1 30 
Fla 
| Mahew’s Flat...... ™ 1 00 
Bcscces = 1 50 
Dowell 
20% Russell Jennings.........++ 00 0e30% 
| Gimlet. 
| Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
| German Pattern..... per doz. $0 75 
A  ccekewnewae - 80 
1 OIRO = 15% 
| eeranked, ara meade = 1 30 
Reamer. 
mning’s Square..... st 2 50 
seer Square..... pe 2 00 
11 50 American Octagon... ‘ 1 75 
13 50 
| Screw Driver. 
1} ba.| No.7 Common...... 75 
1500 No.1 Triumph...... % 1 25 
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